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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The night before the Israeli elections, Je- 
rusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff and Cor- 
respondent David Halevy had an exclusive in- 
terview with Shimon Peres. the man they 
expected to become the next Premier. The 
trouble was, admits Neff, “like just about ev- 
eryone else, we had picked the wrong side. 
To Neff, as to most Middle Eastern observ- 
ers, “Menachem Begin’s victory was more 
than an upset. It was a conundrum. What did 
it mean—for peace, for America. for Israel 
for the Palestinians?” Our cover story this 
week, written by Associate Editor Spencer Da 
vidson, assesses those questions. Along with it 
is the interview that Neff and Halevy had with 
Menachem Begin after his party's victory. Neff 
thought the security man guarding Begin’s 
apartment looked familiar, and, says Neff, “he 
was. It was the same guard we had encoun- 
tered a few days before at the office of Shimon Peres. The torch had 
passed. It was a new story.” 








NEFF & MENACHEM BEGIN 
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We have another new story to tell in our CINEMA section this 
week, the tale of a movie with such uncontrived innocence and sheer 
fantasy that it may start a trend in the film industry. We first heard 
about Srar Wars from Associate Editor Gerald Clarke, who was in 
Los Angeles to search out SHOW BUSINESS stories. Getting word of a 
film that was to be given an unusual Sunday-morning preview in San 
Francisco, he flew north and was in the theater at 10 a.m., along 
with several hundred screaming children, a scattering of sci-fi film 
buffs and Director George Lucas. The first thing Monday morning. 
Clarke was on the phone to New York. suggesting a major story 
‘It's a movie you have to love.” he said 

CLARKE & STAR ROBOT Eleven days later, Los Angeles Bureau 
Chief William Rademaekers got to see Star 
Wars. His verdict: “Pure fun.” Rademaekers 
interviewed Lucas for ten hours. mostly at 
the Twentieth Century-Fox studio, where final 
cuts in the film were being made. “There 
were no director's luncheons at the Brown 
Derby,” says Rademaekers. “Instead, it was 
lunch’ at 3 a.m. in a hash house, then back 
to the studio to follow Reel 12 for the 114th 
time, with Lucas painstakingly going over 
the sounds of music, footsteps and explosions.” 
It was in a warehouse in Van Nuys, where 
the film's special-effect scenes were shot, that 
Rademaekers noted yet another mystery of 
the movie: “I could touch the props but nev- 
er really grasp the magic that made them 
into planets. moving spaceships—an entire 
world.” 
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A breath of fresh air. Corvette. 


Chevrolet 





You can count them on the fingers of one finger, all the cars like Corvette. All the T-roof fiber-glass-bodied 
g g g 


two-seaters with fully independent suspensions, power disc brakes at all four wheels, GR70 steel-belted 





radials, two-level instrumentation, retractable headlamps. tinted glass all the way around 
There is one, only one, true production sports car made in America. And Chevy makes it. In limited 
numbers— for people who grew up dreaming of the day they d own a Corvette. Corvette by 


Chevrolet. The one. The only. And, after almost a quarter of a century, still a breath of fresh air 
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That Man Again 


To the Editors 
There’s that man again, back on 
Time's cover [May 9]. To read that he’s 
getting rich off Watergate is depressing 
To learn that he still feels no guilt is dis- 
turbing, if not surprising. To be told that 
all this publicity could mark the begin- 
ning of his reincarnation as a public fig- 

ure is chilling 
Ray Roberts 
Southampton, N.Y 


There you go again, from the worst 
picture of Richard Nixon you could find 
on your cover to the end of your biased 





article. Judge. jury and hangman. Didn't 
you halo-wearing ghouls draw enough 
blood during Watergate? 
W.L. Congleton 
Perrysville, Ind 


Why bestow honor and_ publicity 
upon a man who betrayed us and dis- 
graced us before the entire world, a man 
who probably headed the most corrupt 
Administration the U.S. has ever had 

Let’s bury this man in oblivion once 
and for all, or send him to the ninth cir- 
cle of the Inferno. where Dante might 
have reserved a niche for him 

Joseph A. Russo 
Oakland, Calif 


he intelligentsia went after Rich- 

ard Nixon as they have no man in his- 

tory. Taking a third-rate burglary and 

building it into a monstrosity, they were 

able to bring about the downfall of a 

great man. That he will be vindicated 

there is no doubt. We may see the great- 
est comeback in political history 

Jerry Toomey 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


In dry-eyed silence millions watched 
the purgatorial unpeeling of the Nixon 
soul as angel hosts intoned, “Will he ever 
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say to the silent Witness, ‘God be mer- 

ciful to me a sinner and save me for 

Jesus’ sake"? Colson and Magruder did 
it, why can’t Richard Nixon? 

Harold Lindsell 

Editor, Christianity Today 

Washington, D.C 


Oh me, all I want to do is quietly 
live out my life here by the Pacific 
Ocean. But I'm being hounded. hound- 
ed, hounded. What is it that Richard 
Nixon wants of me? 

Edward D. Scannell 
San Diego 





Black Dominance 


It escapes my understanding how 
O.J. Simpson can make the statement 
that blacks are superior to whites in 
sports [May 9] and merely be labeled ob- 
servant, but if | make a similar obser- 
vation about whites’ superior intelli- 
gence. | must suffer under the label of 
racist 

Milo Sanborne 
Kansas City, Kans 


In a society where athletes and en- 
tertainers are worshiped as the new 
gods, is there any wonder that huge 
numbers of America’s blacks spend 
countless hours developing and fine-tun- 
ing skills that they hope will place them 
in those elite groups? As to the alleged 
natural superiority of black athletes, it 
appears to me to be one more attempt 
at categorizing blacks as nonhuman. 
Frankly, it would be a more convincing 
argument if those long hours dedicated 
to sports by young blacks produced any- 
thing less than a disproportionate share 
of black athletes 

Charles Sampson 
Houston 


In your article discussing physical 
differences among races. you have 
opened, I fear, a Pandora's box and must 
consider the consequences. 

For once we discuss physical differ- 
ences among races, we must, eventually, 
ask other questions. Do races differ 
physiologically? Do races differ mental- 
ly? More important. should these ques- 
tions be asked? 

Tread carefully. friends. You deal 
in this with no less than the idea of 
America 

L.W. Reynolds 
Poway, Calif. 


You correctly state that throughout 
history. scientific findings have been 
twisted to serve social theories of su- 
premacists from ancient Greece to the 
present time. Unfortunately, it is also 
true that there are many social engineers 
of the liberal type who cannot bear the 
thought that their long-cherished claim 
of the absolute equality of the races is 
being questioned. 

I believe that no race is better than 
any other. On the other hand. I think 
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that our abilities range widely (for what- 

ever reason), and we should recognize 
this fact for the good of all. 

HH. Schmid 

Los Angeles 


Success in most undertakings is de- 
rived from two sources: ability and de- 
sire. This is especially true in sports. Ef- 
fort counts more than color. 

Ray Chisholm 
Minneapolis 





Illegal Immigrants 
In your article on illegal immigrants 
in the U.S. [May 2], you talk about the 
flood of Third World people who are 
propelled toward a “better life.” What 
is that better life? The right to work at 
aslave salary in a menial job that will al- 
ways remain the same? In a country that 
treats them and thinks of them as a 

catastrophe? 

Isabel Bueno 
London 


I have been an exercise boy, and 
previous to that a groom, at several 
race tracks in Chicago and California. 
and have seen quite a few illegal aliens 
holding positions as grooms. 

This is an extremely hard job with 
long hours and little pay, and some 
trainers are quick to take advantage of 
the fact that an alien will do more 
work for less money. This lowers the 
overall rate of pay for all the grooms 
at the track, and lowers the quality of 
people willing to take the remaining 
jobs. 

I feel stiff penalties should be im- 
posed on people who employ illegal 
aliens. It is very seldom that the em- 
ployer is ignorant of his employee's res- 
ident status. 

K. Ellsworth 
Hope, Ark 


I may sound a bit frustrated, but per- 
haps it is because of the long hard road 
I have traveled to get ahead as a Mex- 
ican American (Chicano) here. 

The illegal alien from Mexico has 
more right to this land than any other il- 
legal alien who comes from across the 
ocean, because the Anglos stole Texas. 
Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, Ar- 
izona, Nevada, etc. from Mexico dur- 
ing the Manifest Destiny period. 

Why don’t you write about discrim- 
ination against Mexican Americans 
simply because they are brown and talk 
with an accent? 

Raymond Morantes 
Fort Worth 





Scared of the Judge 


Your article “Fools in Court” [May 
9] raises a question that needs an an- 
swer. Why are obviously incompetent 
defendants choosing to defend them- 
selves? Because the quality of legal rep- 
resentation offered to the poor in far too 


many cases is nothing more than token 

In states where attorneys are select- 
ed from a “pool,” a large number of “re- 
peaters” turn out to be young attorneys 
who need the business, and who have. 
more often than not, perfect records—no 
wins, all losses. 

As one who has been forced to play 
the fool in court, all I can say is, what 
do you do when you meet your appoint- 
ed attorney for the first time and he tells 
you he’s scared to death of the judge? 

Al Crespo 
Connecticut State Prison 
Somers, Conn. 





God's Little Hectare 


Enough! While TIME’s effort to get 
us all used to metric measurement is 
probably commendable, “The Battle of 
Alaska” [May 9] assaulted me with no 
less than 13 different parenthetical met- 
ric conversions. Go easy on us oldsters 
for a while, eh? May your Environment 
editors be exiled to God's Little 405 
Hectare for a time. 

Robert G. Campbell 
Indianapolis 





King Tut Rerun 

It has been said that if you live long 
enough, everything will come around for 
the second time. 

I was in high school when King Tut 
{May 2] came around for the first time. 
In the early ‘20s, you could buy shoulder- 
length earrings. imitation scarabs in 
rings, pins, paperweights, and other 
things ad infinitum in the five and dime. 
Anyone who was anyone in the young- 
er set sported heavy eye makeup, Egyp- 
tian bracelets, God knows what, all 
stemming from the discovery of King 
Tut's tomb. 

But nobody asks the previous gen- 
erations what they know about King Tut 
—or anything else. Nobody asks me. 
“What do you know about a Depres- 
sion recipe (which I am not about to di- 
vulge to anyone) for an eggless, butter- 
less, milkless cake?” Who knows what 
problems might be solved if the older 
generations were consulted? 

(Mrs.) Marjorie Senterfitt 
Austin, Texas 





Hark, Hark! 

The title “Hark. Hark, a Quark 
—Maybe™ [May 2] was the mark of an 
aardvark who crawled in from a stark 
Ozark park and was really in the dark. 
As Professor Gell-Mann could tell you. 
Quark rhymes with torque. pork, stork, 
cork, fork and Sergeant O'Rourke of 
New York, New York. 

David Kirkland 
William Bain 
New Haven, Conn. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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DIPLOMACY 
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After Moscow’s Frost, a Thaw in Geneva 


On the first day a U.S. spokesman 
noncommittally described the talks as 
“businesslike.” Next day they were “in- 
tensive.” By the third day they were 
“worthwhile.” In the artfully nuanced 
language of diplomacy, that signals pro- 
gress. Indeed, a tender springtime bloom 
seemed to have returned to U.S.-Soviet 
relations as Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and USS.R. Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko huddled last week in 
Geneva. Their meeting spanned a dip- 
lomatic climate more congenial to 
détente than the chill that had en- 
gulfed Vance’s abortive mission to 
Moscow at the end of March 

In some ten hours of negotia- 
tions, the two diplomats put the 
long-stalled Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks back on course. De- 
clared their joint communique: 
“The differences between the two 
sides ... have been narrowed.” 
While a number of unresolved po- 
litical problems (Africa, the Middle 
East) and deep ideological differ- 
ences still plague U.S.-Soviet tes, 
SALT is an area of potential agree- 
ment and thus a barometer of 
detente. Because of last week's 
progress, it has become much 
more likely that a SALT HU treaty will 
be ready by Oct. 3, when SALT I's in- 
terim limit on offensive weapons 
expires 

It now seems that SALT I will 
probably follow the general formula 
approved at the November 1974 
summit in Vladivostok—just as So- 
viet Boss Leonid Brezhnev has been 
insisting it must. While the relative- 
ly high ceilings (2.400 strategic 
launchers for each side) permitted 
by the Vladivostok guidelines may be 
lowered a bit in SALT Hs final draft. the 
very substantial slashes in the U.S. and 
Soviet arsenals sought by President Jim- 
my Carter will have to await SALT HI 

The US. reluctantly accepted the 
Moscow position only because the So- 
viets agreed to issue, at the time of SALT 
I's signing, what Vance described to 
newsmen in Geneva as “a statement of 
general principles which will govern the 
conduct of SALT I.” According to the 
Secretary, this would amount to a So- 
viel “commitment” to negotiate deep 
cuts in strategic arsenals. As for the US 
cruise missile and the Sovict Backfire 
bomber—contentious issues that have 
contributed significantly to the 2-year 
deadlock in the arms talks—il was ap- 
parently decided to ignore them in a 
SALT I treaty. Instead, development and 
deployment of these new weapons will 
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probably be restrained somewhat by a 
separate protocol that will run for only 
about three years; this will give nego- 
tiators Lime to find a permanent formu- 
la to regulate them 

The progress in Geneva had been 
heralded by early signals that the So- 
viets and the U.S. were eager to thaw 
the frosty legacy of the Moscow meet 
ing. The week before Vance arrived in 
the Swiss city. chief U.S. SALT Nego- 
tiator Paul Warnke and his Soviet coun- 
terpart. Vladimir (“Iron Pants”) Sem- 





yonov, moved closer to an agreement 
on a number of the so-called secon- 
dary issues (TIML. May 23). Then Vance 
and Gromyko deliberately launched 
their own talks on an upbeat note by 
signing an extension of a treaty to co- 
operate in space science and medicine 
and to exchange data on missions to 
the moon. The two men even tried to 
foster cordiality by a little banter in 
the presence of newsmen. As lightning 
flashed among the Alpine peaks across 
Lake Geneva. Vance said to Gromyko 
“Did you hear those thunderbolts? | 
was throwing them at you.” Gromyko 
chuckled gamely 

Much of last week's progress may 
have been the result of a change in 
Vance's style. Shelved, at least for Ge- 
neva. was the wide-open diplomacy that 
had so irritated the Soviets during the ill- 
fated Moscow meeting. Vance avoided 


almost all contact with the press in Ge- 
neva. So. of course. did Gromyko. As 
he and Vance posed for photographers 
beneath a big portrait of Brezhrevaat 
the Soviet mission, a reporter asked him 
how the talks were going. Said Gromy- 
ko: “We are silent like fish.” Equally 
pleasing to the Soviets must be the re- 
cent low-decibel level of the Adminis- 
tration’s human rights drive 
On small matters last week, Vance 
seemed determined to accommodate the 
Soviets. The American delegation. for 
instance, wanted to talk first about 
the situation in the Middle East and 
then about SALT; the Soviets wanted 
the agenda reversed. Result: they be- 
gan with SALT. Normally, each su- 
perpower is host to alternate SALT 
sessions: the Soviets complained, 
however, that the Americans’ quar- 
ters in the Inter-Continental Hotel 
were too likely to be bugged by 
the agents of some other country 
Result: the Soviets were hosts to 
the negotiations on SALT, while 
the delegates repaired to the Inter- 
Continental for two hours of talks on 
the Middle East (see cover stories) 
This series of concessions was a 
key element of Vance’s negouating 
tactics. Reports TIME Diplomatic 
Correspondent Strobe Talbou from 
Geneva: “There was a consensus 
among American policymakers that 
the U.S. made a mistake by putting 
the Kremlin on the defensive before 
and during Vance’s mission to Mos- 
cow. Therefore the Americans decid- 
ed to, let the Soviets recapture some 
initiative and prestige. By yielding on 
procedure. protocol and publicity, 
US. officials hoped for a trade-off in 
the form of greater Soviet flexibility and 
receptivity al the negotiating table.” 
Vance’s tactics apparently have 
had some success. But SALT “break- 
throughs” have been heralded before, 
only to come to naught. Indeed, as he 
was about to depart for Moscow, a sour 
Gromyko cautioned that his discussions 
with Vance were “just a station along 
the way major and serious difficul- 
ties remain.” Some of these difficulties 
will be attacked this week as Warnke 
and Semyonov resume their talks. The 
toughest issues will undoubtedly require 
higher-level bargaining: thus Vance and 
Gromyko plan to meet again, on a yet 
undetermined date 
The Administration unquestionably 
regards the SALT process as the best 
means for maintaining the “rough par- 
ity” between the American and Soviet 
strategic arsenals. But if progress at SALT 
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falters, Carter has made it clear, parity 
can also be maintained by continuing 
to modernize the U.S. arsenal. This was 
resoundingly seconded last week when 
the Senate, by a nearly unanimous 90-to- 
3 vote, authorized the Pentagon to spend 
$35.9 billion in fiscal 1978 on develop- 
ing and procuring weapons and equip- 
ment. This is actually $60 million above 
the Administration’s total request 
which includes some $10.6 billion for 
new strategic systems, such as the B-1! 
supersonic bomber and a deadly accu- 
rate guidance mechanism for the Min- 
uteman III intercontinental missile. The 
House of Representatives had already 
approved an almost identical military- 


will affect what can be achieved.” Re 
peatedly warning that the Soviet arms 
buildup in Europe had become ominous 
Brown declared that “the NATO coun- 
tries have no alternative other than to 
try to respond in part to [it]. The com- 
petition is not going to be one-sided.” 
He urged the Alliance to “carry out force 
improvements al a rate and to a degree 
that will enable them to deter a Soviet 
military threat and to prevent the So- 
viet Union from gaining political advan- 
tage through intimidation based on a 
military preponderance.” 

Brown also persuaded his colleagues 
to approve an immediate “quick fix 
program that would 1) increase the Al- 





VANCE (LEFT) & GROMYKO IN GENEVA SIGNING SPACE TREATY AT SOVIET MISSION 
Trying to thaw the frosty legacy of their Moscow meeting. 


authorization bill. Whether Carter gives 
the green light to the new systems could 
depend in large part on the final shape 
of SALT II or the prospects for compre- 
hensive arms cutbacks in a SALT III 
Steps were also taken last week to 
counter the U.S.S.R.’s continuously ex- 
panding conventional war machine 
During a meeting at NATO headquarters 
in Brussels, U.S. Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown persuaded the Alliance’s 
defense ministers to promise they would 
aim at an annual after-inflation increase 
in defense spending “in the region of 
3%.” At the same time, however, the 
ministers acknowledged that “for some 
individual countries [specifically Italy 
and Britain], economic circumstances 
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liance’s supply of antitank missiles, 2) 
PP!) 


stockpile added munition reserves in for- 
ward areas, and 3) improve the means 
of rushing reinforcements to the front 
in the event of an attack. The defense 
ministers then endorsed Brown's call for 
a long-range program to improve. 
among other things, NATO’s air defens- 
es. If the Alliance seriously starts mov- 
ing toward these ambitious goals, the So- 
viet Union will be facing an increasingly 
credible conventional deterrent to an at- 
tack. One other possible benefit: such a 
display of NATO resolve might make 
Moscow more willing to compromise at 
the long-stalemated Vienna-based East 
West talks on mutual force reductions 
in Central Europe 








UNDER BREZHNEV’S PORTRAIT AT MISSION 
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CARTER UPSTAGING BROWN AT THE FRESNO AIRPORT 





DISCUSSING DROUGHT ON FARMER'S SPREAD 
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GREETING RETIRING AUTOWORKERS PRESIDENT WOODCOCK 


The Road Show Goes West 


“You make me feel like I'm back in 
the campaign,” Jimmy Carter laughing- 
ly told a woman in Los Angeles last 
week. And, in a sense, he was. Under in- 
creasing criticism—from liberals, who 
regard him as too much of a penny- 
pinching conservative, and from labor 
leaders, who complain that parts of his 
energy programs could put many blue- 
collar Americans out of work—Carter 
took to the hustings again by making a 
whirlwind, campaign-style tour of Cal- 
ifornia. There he confronted some of his 
critics and demonstrated that even in a 





ANSWERING QUESTIONS DURING TV CALL-IN 


To test the political waters, a 19-hr. jaunt to California and back. 


state that he lost by 127,500 votes last 
November, he has broad public support 

Carter’s first stop was his most im- 
portant: the United Auto Workers’ an- 
nual convention, in Los Angeles, where 
he made a speech to 6,000 delegates, al- 
ternates and guests. The delegates had 
gathered to elect Douglas Fraser to suc- 
ceed retiring President Leonard Wood- 
cock, the Administration’s choice as 
head of the U'S. liaison office in Peking 
(see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Although 
most of the U.A.W.’s leaders were 
among Carter's strongest union support- 
ers last year, many of them fear that 
he is abandoning his campaign 
promises of social reforms in favor 
of balancing the budget by 1981 
Only the day before, Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy had told the dele- 
. gates that “health reform is in dan- 
* ger of becoming the missing 
promise in the Administration’s 
plans.” 

Picking up Kennedy’s gauntlet, 
Carter said that he was “committed 
to the phasing-in of a national 
health insurance system” and 
would send the legislation to Con- 
gress early next year. The delegates 
responded with a standing, 50-sec- 
ond ovation. They were less pleased 
when he declared that while suc- 
cessful programs would not be cut 
back, he had to “make some hard 
choices about how we spend the 
taxpayers money.” He added: “We 
can’t afford to do everything.” The 
delegates sat in silence as he vig- 
orously defended his proposal to 
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save fuel by imposing heavy taxes on 
gas-guzzling cars; the U.A.W. believes 
such a step would cost jobs. Said Car- 
ter: “The solution lies in using our great 
American ingenuity to design and pro- 
duce the right cars for the future.” 

In an armored limousine, one of two 
Government gas guzzlers kept in Cal- 
ifornia, Carter headed next to the stu- 
dios of KNXT-TV for a locally televised 
reprise of his successful national call-in 
program. Sitting on an uncomfortably 
high stool, he fielded about 30 questions 
from a live studio audience of 200 and, 
via five TV cameras, from passers-by at 
suburban shopping centers, sidewalks 
and the U.C.L.A. campus. The toughest 
challenge came from Birdell Moore, a 
director of the Watts Health Founda- 
tion, Who sought assurances that the Ad- 
ministration would appoint more blacks 
to top Government jobs. Said she: “We 
didn’t play ticktacktoe with you in the 
election, and we do not expect you to 
play ticktacktoe with these jobs.” Car- 
ter replied: “There are no jobs that will 
be offered for which black people will 
not be considered.” 

Soft or Silly. Most of the questions, 
however, were cither soft or silly—in- 
cluding one on how he proposed to deal 
with graffiti (he offered no solution). Af- 
terward he said he might schedule a na- 
tionally televised call-in show later this 
year. His reason: “A lot of the questions 
are things I can’t do much about, like 
graffiti, but it gives me a good sense of 
what is of concern to the people.” 

Back aboard Air Force One, Carter 
flew to Fresno for a look at the San Joa- 
quin Valley, which has been particularly 
hard-hit by the western drought (see fol- 





FILMING CARTER’S QUESTIONERS 
Friendly gestures. 
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lowing story). As the plane dipped below 
the clouds so that he could see the di- 
minished reservoirs in the bone-dry foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, he asked Mor- 
ris (“Red”) Martin, a soil-conservation 
expert, “What can we do? We can’t 
make it rain.” Later, a coatless Carter 
walked through parched groves of al- 
mond, olive and peach trees on Charles 
Kryder’s 220-acre farm, and looked at 
the neighboring ranch owned by Man- 
uel Silva, who has had to sell 65% of 
his livestock because of the drought 

For Peanut Farmer Carter, the tour 
was a moving experience. Ignoring his 
split-second schedule, he lingered to talk 
with Martin, Kryder and Silva about ir- 
rigation systems, drought damage and 
the financial help they wanted from the 
Government. Carter gestured toward 
the normally fertile valley and promised 
farmers that he would speed the flow of 
$2.2 billion in drought relief. 

As Air Force One winged toward 
Washington, one Californian was clear- 
ly relieved that Carter's visit had been 
so brief: Governor Jerry Brown. Though 
Carter described him as “one of my 
strongest and best supporters and 
friends,” the Governor has hinted oth- 
erwise. When asked only days ago by a 
Washington lawyer if he was thinking 
of challenging Carter in the 1980 pri- 
maries, Brown snapped: “Why not? I 
beat him six out of six last time.” But 
last week the Governor was upstaged 
at every turn, and he looked testy as he 
waved rather joylessly to the people who 
were rushing to see the President 

Bugs and Wiretaps. Back at the 
White House after his 5,000-mile, 19- 
hour tour, Carter caught less than six 
hours of sleep. Next morning he joined 
Attorney General Griffin Bell and 34 
members of Congress in the Rose Gar- 
den to hail Kennedy’s bill to tighten re- 
strictions on electronic eavesdropping 
The legislation would require the Gov- 
ernment to get a warrant from a fed- 
eral judge before using bugs or wiretaps 
in investigating foreign intelligence ac- 
tivities within the U.S 

Next day Carter moved to fulfill an- 
other campaign promise by announcing 
what sounded like stringent restrictions 
on American arms sales overseas. From 
now on, he said, such sales will be made 
only when they clearly contribute “to 
our national security interests.” Carter 
added that the restrictions will not ap- 
ply to allies, including the NATO coun- 
tries and Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Israel 

he week ended with another 
friendly gesture toward an old political 
foe. At Carter's invitation, ex-President 
Gerald Ford, in Washington to address 
a Republican dinner, stopped by at the 
White House for a half-hour’s private 
visit. In his speech at the G.O.P. fund 
raiser, Ford mildly criticized some Car- 
ter policies. but he praised others as 
coming close to Republican doctrines 
—a fact that may comfort Ford but 
hardly soothes liberal Democrats 





BONE-DRY CREEK IN SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


WEATHER 


Drought Watch: 
‘Gloomy to Grim’ 


The arid fields and shrunken water 
catches that Jimmy Carter saw in Cal- 
ifornia’s San Joaquin Valley last week 
are a common, heartbreaking sight 
throughout the American West this 
spring. From the Pacific to the eastern 
slopes of the Colorado Rockies, the win- 
ter’s near-record drought meant dry riv- 
erbeds and a snowpack that in some 
areas was less than a fifth of the usual 
level. In a region where more than three- 
quarters of the fresh water normally 
comes from the spring runoff of the 
snowpack, the water-supply outlook for 
the summer months is ominous. April 
brought none of the hoped-for relief, it 
marked the seventh straight month with 
below-normal precipitation over much 
of the Far West 

Disaster Areas. Last week the Salt 
Lake City River Forecast Center re- 
ported that the water-supply outlook 
for Nevada, Arizona, Utah, eastern Col- 
orado, New Mexico and Wyoming is 
‘gloomy to grim.” In the Columbia Riv- 
er Basin of the Pacific Northwest the 
outlook is “bleak and becoming bleak- 
er.” In parched California the National 
Weather Service and National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration noted 
that the drought, “nearly two years old 
is expected to reduce river levels this 
summer to the lowest ever recorded,” 
Further, in the Great Plains area of east- 
ern Montana, eastern Wyoming, the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, the water sup- 
ply is 40% to 60% below normal. Ski 
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lion farm-production loss is predicted 
in neighboring Idaho. 

The most severe hardships are be- 
ing borne by Western farmers and 
ranchers. Oregon Cattleman Phil Lynch 
winced as he surveyed what had once 
been a brimming water hole but was 
now just mud. Said he: “That’s a killer 
A cow walks in looking for water and 
she bogs down in the mud. She gets 
weaker and dies.” Lynch has been 
forced to liquidate almost half his herd 
of 2,000 calves and cows for lack of both 
water and forage or enough money to 
buy feed grain. He normally rotates live- 
stock from one pasture to another as 
grass is consumed, but this year none of 
the grazing land on his 20,000-acre Lake 
County spread is adequate. To get wa- 
ter to his cattle (each cow needs about 
15 gal. a day), Lynch has it hauled in 
from 50 to 100 miles away 

In the San Joaquin Valley, Farmer 
John Kochergen has cut back from 2,700 
to 1,300 acres of oranges, melons, cot- 
ton, barley, tomatoes and alfalfa. To 
save his crop, Kochergen reactivated 
four deep wells and dug a new one ear- 


COWBOY ROUNDS UP CATTLE IN OREGON TO LEAD THEM TO A MAN-MADE WATER HOLE 
From the Pacific to the Rockies, bleak and growing bleaker. 


resort operators in nine Western states 
earlier reported losses totaling $50 mil- 
lion. Estimates of other financial ca- 
sualties are growing. In Sacramento, 
officials predict that the drought will 
cause losses of $500 million in crops, 
$500 million in livestock and $1 bil- 
lion in farm income—more than a fifth 
of California’s 1976 $9 billion in ag- 
riculture earnings. In Oregon, where 
four coastal counties joined the list of 
nine eastern ones designated by Carter 
as drought-emergency areas, $1.2 bil- 
lion may be lost in agriculture and the 
forest, recreation, food processing, pri- 
mary metals and chemicals and fish- 
ing industries. In Washington, where 
25 of the state’s 39 counties have been 
designated disaster areas, the drought 
could cost $500 million, while a $50 mil- 
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lier this year. The new well and pump 
cost him $102,000, and his power bill is 
now $3,200 a month—a rise of 100% in 
two years. But these expensive measures 
may help out only temporarily—as long 
as there is underground water. “We are 
pumping it, and as sure as God made lit- 
tle apples, it won't last,” says Kochergen 
“Before, you could practically stick your 
hand in the soil and hit water; now, you 
got to dig to China, and there's little 
fresh water below 1,800 feet, which is 
how deep we dug our last well. Every- 
one’s pumping water, and it just won't 
last.” 
In Washington’s Yakima County 
normally the fifth highest agriculture 
producer among the more than 3,000 
counties in the nation—mint farmers 
have been forced to uproot and move 





more than 5,000 acres of the plants to 
get water directly from wells and the Co- 
lumbia River. Recent rainfalls have 
eased the crisis in the Yakima Valley, 
but the state still has issued permits for 
more than 400 new wells 

In the Snake and Columbia rivers 
in the Pacific Northwest, 7.5 million 
young salmon smolts and steelhead trout 
began their annual run to the sea in the 
past few weeks. Normally, when they 
reach dams like the Bonneville and 
Lower Granite, they get past by means 
of a “spillover” regulated by water au- 
thorities and designed to help the young 
fish. Because of low water levels, there 
has been little or no spillover this year, 
and the fish faced almost certain extinc- 
tion in the dams’ giant turbines—their 
only route downstream, But the fish 
were diverted to holding areas. Then the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, 
along with officials in Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, provided two barges, 
eight specially equipped fish trucks and 
a World War Il-era PBY ("Flying Boat") 
to transport the fish around the dams 
to safe sites as much as 400 miles down- 
river. The $1.3 million project saved 
most of the 4- to 10-in. fish. Without 
the rescue, the salmon industry would 
have lost $100 million 

Fire Season. The residents of the 
region may not fare as well as the fish 
By this summer, hydroelectric power in 
the Northwest is expected to be substan- 
tially curtailed. The region gets 80% of 
its electrical energy from water, and the 
Columbia River Basin snowpack is 64% 
below normal—the lowest figure record- 
ed since measurements began nearly 60 
years ago. According to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Columbia's stor- 
age reservoirs are likely to be 16 mil- 
lion acre-feet below normal—the equiv- 
alent of 18.5 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, or 17% to 18% of the total 
normally generated by the Columbia hy- 
droelectric system 

Says Cliff Watkins of the federally 
run Bonneville Power Administration 
“The reservoirs in the region could be 
completely emptied this summer unless 
conservation measures are successful in 
reducing electrical use by 10%.” The re- 
gion’s Governors and utilities asked for 
voluntary cutbacks of that amount in 
February, but so far there has been only 
a 5% reduction. Says Washington Gov- 
ernor Dixy Lee Ray: “The wolf is at 
the door this ume.” 

As could be expected, the West 
faces another major problem: forest 
fire. In Washington last year, there 
were 16 blazes from January to May 
that destroyed more than 15 acres of 
timber, In the same period this year, 
172 forest fires have burned 891 acres 
The worst of the fire season lies ahead 
for California, Oregon, Colorado and 
Idaho 

It may be a long ume before West- 
erners again rhapsodize about their re- 
gion as one “where the skies are not 
cloudy all day.” 
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[IT TOOK A WINE MERCHANT 


TO BLEND A SCOTCH THIS 
PLEASING TO THE PALATE. 


Ever since the late 1600's, Berry Brothers & Rupp, 
L'd. have arrixed their personal label to some of the 

| wg world’s most expensive and pleas- 
ing potions. And their shop in 
London has attracted a parade of 
peers, poets and prime ministers 
AEE ERE mg to its door. 

Leas tipelag here, Naturatty, when Berry Broth- 
ers & Rupp created a Scotch Whisky, they blended it to 
meet the expectations of noble tastes. The result was 
Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. A Scotch of uncommon breed- 
ing and Distinctive smoothness. 

Today, you can ostain Cutty Sark from your neigh- 
borhood spirits merchant, secure in the knowledge 
that it wit live up to its heritage. You’d expect no 
less from the people who provided Napoleon Ill with 
claret, Beau Brummel with chambertin, and Lord Byron 
with port. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Nos. 37 38 and 39 All Onstage 


The presidency was on rare display around Washington last Thursday. First 
there was the 37th President, deposed Richard Nixon. quoted as saying in a David 
Frost interview that a President was above the law. Before noon No. 38, Gerald 
Ford, now a genial Palm Springs jock, was traveling nostalgically through the cor- 
ridors of power on his second visit as a private citizen to the place he wished he 


had never left 


By afternoon the 39th President, Jimmy Carter, had reclaimed his rightful 
share of attention by calling an outspoken general back from Korea, setting a new 
arms-sales policy, dismissing Nixon’s singular view of a President's power and ask- 
ing one of his old opponents in the scramble to reach the White House, Scoop Jack- 
son. to come around with his wife and kids that night for quail, okra and a fancy 


pudding 


In the late afternoon Jerry Ford came back strong. He held a “Cabinet meet- 
ing.” one of the most unusual exercises by a former President yet recorded. Some 
of the old boys from the Ford team trooped into the board room of the American En- 
terprise Institute on 17th Street and gathered round the chief just the way they 
used to do it in the real Cabinet Room. There was a little more laughter this time, 
but then Ford called them to order and asked them, one ata time, for a thumbnail re- 
port on the state of the world in the areas they had controlled in more glorious 
days. “I'm delighted that the Carter Administration has adopted your aircraft- 
noise program,” Ford told William Coleman. who used to be head of the De- 
partment of Transportation. The new people were reaping a lot of benefits from 
the Ford Administration initiatives, lamented Jerry. Take the wiretapping bill, 
said Ford, turning to former Attorney General Ed Levi. Bill Simon, who used to 
run Treasury, summed up his grave doubts about the economy under what he felt 
was the vacillating hand of Jimmy Carter. After more talk and some laughs, Ford 
said that as for himself. “I am going to be heard from.” 


By evening Nixon had elbowed his way back into the city’s Consciousness 
In the third Frost interview, he talked both of a country arrayed against him 


and of one held together by his courage and daring. He was comparing himself 


to Lincoln again, and his troubles to the Civil War, talking about heaven and 


FORMER PRESIDENT FORD BACK IN CAPITAL 











































































































hell and lamenting that the Kennedys 
had never had him to lunch. Here 
again was the evidence—and warning 
of how personal the presidency can 
become. how casy il is in the com- 
fortable recesses of power to drift be- 
yond reality 
Meantime, while the Carters and 
the Jacksons were rocking on the Tru 
man balcony and stroking the family 
cat far from the camera lenses, Ford 
was back in focus trading quips with 
Bob Hope at a $1.000-a-plate Repub- 
lican dinner. (“As Gerald Ford said, 
joked Hope, “Washington is a nice 
place to visit but I'd rather live here.) 
A few blocks over, in another hotel, 
the White House news photographers 
were holding their annual celebration 
One guest was Billy Carter. and the 
speaker was Humorist Mark Russell 
(“Billy moved out of Plains because he 
could not stand the pressure of the in- 
ner city”). Billy then reported that he 
had gone over to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue to see his brother but could 
not get into his office. After that he 
had gone to the White House base- 
ment to see Chip Carter, who also was 
busy. He then had asked if he could 
see Chip’s new baby, and was told he 
would need a security escort. Billy said 
to hell with the presidency and went 
off in search of a cold beer, which was 
not a bad idea about that time of the 
night last Thursday 







































































MAJOR GENERAL JOHN K. SINGLAUB 


ARMED FORCES 


General on the Carpet 


One of the items on the agenda of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff this week is a spe- 
cial preview of a new movie, MacArthur 
starring Gregory Peck. The screening. 
however, may not be that relaxing. Ec- 
rily. history is repeating itself. Douglas 
MacArthur was abruptly recalled and 
sacked in 1951 for defying President 
Harry Truman by calling for an expan- 
sion of the Korean War to mainland 
China. Now another, lesser general is on 
the carpet for speaking out against an- 
other President's Korean policies 

In an interview with the Washington 
Post last week, Major General John K 
Singlaub, 55, flatly declared that Jim 
my Carter's proposed withdrawal of the 
31.700 U.S. ground troops in South Ko- 
rea over a four- or five-year period “will 
lead to war.” Singlaub, third-ranking 
U.S. general in South Korea, insisted 
that the pullout would encourage North 
Korea to launch a second invasion 

Angry Reaction. Though Singlaub 
went on to say that he would neverthe- 
less “execute such a withdrawal with en- 
thusiasm and a high level of profession- 
al skill.” that scarcely took the sting out 
of his criticism. Carter and Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown were furious. The 
President immediately summoned Sin- 
glaub to Washington for a face-to-face 
meeting in the Oval Office last week- 
end. Afterward, Secretary Brown an- 
nounced that General Singlaub had 
been relieved of his Korean command 
because his public statements “inconsis- 
tent with announced national security 
policy have made it difficult for him to 
carry out” his Korean duties 

The general's error was not in what 
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he said but how he said it—publicly 
Other US. military men have confined 
their own intense criticism of the with- 
drawal lo private conversations or tes- 
timony before congressional commit- 
tees. At a time when the US. is 
conducting delicate SALT negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, any indication 
that American military men are in any 
way out of control could upset the talks 

The Carter Administration is con- 
vinced that South Korean independence 
can be maintained with U.S. air and lo- 
gistical support, but without U.S. ground 
forces. The North and South Korean ar- 
mies are roughly comparable; about 
600,000 troops on each side. The North 
has superior firepower both in the air 
and on the ground, but the US. plans 
to keep its 7,100 airmen in the South 

More is at stake than just Korea 
however, as important as it is to Asian 
stability. The prospect of a U.S. with- 
drawal alarms Japan. which fears in- 
stability in the Korean peninsula, the 
traditional invasion route to the Japa- 
nese home islands. China fears that too 
precipitate a US. retreat from Asia 
would encourage aggressive Russian 
moves. The general's warning can only 
add to these apprehensions 


POLITICS 


Seattle Stunner 


“A Republican resurgence.” exulted 
G.O.P. National Chairman Bill Brock 
That was pulling it too strongly, but Re- 
publicans around the country did have 
something to cheer about. In a special 
congressional by-election in Washing- 
ton’s Seattle area last week, State Sen- 
ator Jack Cunningham, 46, stunned 
Democrat Marvin Durning, 47, by win- 
ning a handy 54.2% of the vote. That 


means the G.O.P. has won two out of 


three congressional races this, year, ear- 
lier, Republican Arlan Stangeland won 
in Minnesota, though Democrat Wyche 
Fowler prevailed in Georgia 

A lanky 6-ft. 4-in. plastics manufac- 
turer, Cunningham scored his upset in 
a traditionally liberal Democratic dis- 
trict that had been represented for 
twelve years by Brock Adams, Carter's 
Secretary of Transportation. Among its 
243,000 voters are heavy concentrations 
of minorities and blue collar workers 
Though a staunch conservative, Cun- 
ningham made unemployment his top 
issue. He labeled his opponent an 
‘environmental extremist” whose no- 
growth policies would cost the state jobs 
He argued that, by proposing to cut de- 
fense spending, Durning would elimi- 
nate still more employment 

Cunningham had obviously found 
the right issue, and the G.O.P., still out- 
gunned 290 to 145 in the House, had 
found a winner. Just over 24 hours after 
his victory, Cunningham was whisked 
off to Washington, D.C., to be the star 
ata Republican Party fund raiser 
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SEQUELS 


Not Even Earplugs Could Help 


When the President does it, that 
means that it is not illegal.” 


As Richard Nixon and a tenacious 
David Frost revived memories of the 
Viet Nam War and the domestic dis- 
sension that it sowed, that was the star- 
tling defense of the former President for 
some of the actions of his Administra- 
tion against the antiwar movement 


The exchange. part of the third of 


the televised Nixon-Frost interviews 
was fascinating. Nixon insisted that 
when “a threat to internal peace and or- 
der of significant magnitude” was in- 
volved, a President could readily use oth- 
erwise illegal acts. including burglaries 
(he preferred the euphemism “warrant- 
less entries”), wiretaps, mail openings. 
and IRS and FBI harassment against any 
“violence-prone™ dissenters. But if this 
was so vital to national security, why not 
ask Congress to make such acts legal’ 
“In theory,” said Nixon, “this would be 
perfect, but in practice, it won't work 
It would alert the targeted dissenters, he 
said, and raise a public outcry 

Frost kept probing for Nixon's view 


of the limits on presidential power. If 


burglary is all right, why not murder? 
“Ah, there are degrees, ah, there are nu- 
ances, ah, ah, which are difficult to ex- 
plain.” replied Nixon. He said that it 
might have been better to kill Hitler be- 
fore he could order the murder of mil- 
lions of Jews. Frost reminded Nixon that 
domestic dissidents were hardly compa- 
rable to the perpetrators of the Holo- 
caust. Nixon finally agreed that only 
“the President's judgment” determined 
what was legal under this Nixonian doc 
trine of presidential supremacy 

Nixon explained that because a 
President is accountable to both Con- 


ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATION IN 1972 


gress and the voters, he cannot “run 
amok in this country and get away with 
it.” Nixon paraphrased a Civil War 
statement by Abraham Lincoln: “Ac- 
tions which otherwise would be uncon- 
stitutional could become lawful if under- 
taken for the purpose of preserving the 
Constitution and the nation.” Said Nix- 
on: “Now that’s the kind of action I'm 
referring to.” Again, Frost refused to 
equate preserving the Union in the 1860s 
with deterring dissent in the 1970s 
Tragic Way. Insisted Nixon: “This 
nation was torn apart in an ideological 
way by the war in Viet Nam, as much 
as the Civil War tore apart the nation 
when Lincoln was President.” And he 
added a personal aside: “Nobody can 
know what it means for a President to 
be sitting in that White House working 
late at night and to have hundreds of 
thousands of demonstrators charging 
through the streets.” Not even earplugs 
he said, could have blocked the noise 
How had he hoped to deal with the 
war when he became President? Said 
he: “The most popular position to take 
on Viet Nam was to bug out and 
blame it on Johnson and Kennedy.” But 
he did not take this easy way because 
“Kennedy and Johnson were right in 
going into Viet Nam.” Nixon's only re- 
gret about his own tactics, he said, was 
that “I didn’t act stronger sooner.” Had 
the U.S. employed saturation bombing 
of civilian centers in Southeast Asia, he 
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went on, the war would have ended “in 
a tragic way, but much 


As Frost probed Nixon's motives in 


much sooner 


striking out at his critics, the former 
President questions 
Am | paranoiac about hating people 
and trying to do them in?” he asked 
The answer is: At times. yes. | get an 
gry al people but an individual must 
let hatred rule him.” His bitter- 
ness showed when he described Daniel 
Ellsberg, who leaked the secret Penta- 
gon punk It 
showed toward the Kennedys as he re- 
lated how Jack and Jackie had never 
once invited him and Pat to the White 
House for a meal. even though he had 
previously been Vice President. He com- 
pared the bugging of Martin Luther 
King’s hotel rooms under Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy to his wiretapping 
of Government officials and newsmen 
But he conceded: “Two wrongs do not 
make a right. they make two wrongs 


anticipated the 


never 


papers. as “the also 


Coming Attraction... 


This week's fourth installment in the 
Nixon-Frost series will the ex- 
President's tax problems, his assets, the 
role of the CIA in covert operations (in- 
cluding Chile), Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new’s resignation, Nixon’s final days in 
office and his pardon 

In discussing Agnew. Nixon re- 
counts the excuses that Agnew offered 
him about charges of accepting payoffs 

even while he was Vice President 

from Maryland contractors in return 
for favorable treatment he had given 
them while Governor of that state. Ac- 
cording to Nixon, Agnew insisted he 
had never accepted such money “while 
he was in the White House” and that 
anyway. “half the members of the Sen- 
ate who have served as Governors” had 
accepted kickbacks from contractors 

In spite of all that, Nixon concludes 

he did tell me to the very last, that 
he did not feel that he was guilty,’ 
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SINATRA WITH MOBSTER DELLACROCE IN 1960s; WITH MARTIN AT LAST WEEK'S CONCERT 


CRIME 


Mixing Business and Pleasure 


When I look out through your win- 
dows,” crooned Frank Sinatra, “you 
make me young again, even tho’ I'm 
very old.” Ol’ Blue Eyes’ rendition of / 
Write the Songs brought his audience 
lo its feet last week at the Westchester 
Premier Theater in suburban Tarry- 
town, N.Y. So did Co-Star Dean Mar- 
lin’s antics 

The twelve-day run was virtually a 
sellout, but not all eyes were on Frank- 
ie and Dean. A few were on the au- 
dience, which included top Mafiosi from 
New York and other parts of the coun- 
try. Among them were Jimmy (“the 
Weasel”) Fratianno of San Francisco 
Mike Rizzitello of Los Angeles, Tony 
Spilotro of Las Vegas, Russell Bufalino 
of Scranton, Pa., and several associates 
of Philadelphia Boss Angelo Bruno 

What had brought the Mob chiefs 
together was a series of powwows with 
New York City Mafia bosses about the 
new Mob power structure (TIME cover 
May 16). TIME has learned that the 
Western gangsters reported on the prog- 
ress they have made in expanding their 
rackets, Bruno's men came to complain 
about the New Yorkers who are moving 
into Auiantic City, traditionally Phila- 
delphia Mob territory. And 
wanted to pay respect to Dons Aniello 
Dellacroce and Carmine Galante, front 
runners to succeed Carlo Gambino as 
the Mafia’s next boss of bosses 

The visitors were presumably also 
concerned about the upsurge in murder 
ous violence within the Mob. En route to 
New York, Fratianno stopped off to vis 
it Mob friends in Cleveland. That same 
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everyone 


day, John Nardi, 61, who was feuding 
with Young Turks tn that city, was torn 
apart by a bomb as he started his car. In 
addition. there have been the 20 or more 


Mob-connected murders by hit men 
armed with silencer-equipped, .22-cal 


automatic pistols (TIME. April 18). FBI 
invesligators now believe that there are 
separate killers deployed by hoodlums in 
Chicago and by the Genovese family in 
New York City. Last week the Mafia’s 
high council decided that too many bod- 
ies were being left in the streets—bring- 
ing the Mob unwanted public attention 
A Mafia insider told TIME: “The orders 
are to plant [bury] them 
Mellowest Tones. Federal author- 
ities think the victims may include Elj 
Zeccardi, 67. underboss of the Genovese 
clan, and his top associate, Dominick 
Dequatro, 55; both have disappeared in 
the past month. Officials say the disap- 
pearances may be connected with the 
rise in the family of Vincent (“Chin”) 
Gigante, 49. An ex-boxer, Gigante won 
lasting notoriety as the gunman who un- 
successfully tried to liquidate Mafia 
Prime Minister” Frank Costello in 
1957. The investigators doubt that Gi 
gante is acting on his own 
On the other hand, police speculate 
that because Zeccardi's family received 
demands for payment of $200.000-—nev- 
kidnaped by 
may 


er made—he was non 
Mafia freelancers have died 
of a heart attack: he suffered from a 
heart ailment. Whatever the case, the vi- 


Mafia 


mellowest 


and 


stirred anxieties in 
Sinatra's 


olence has 


breasts that even 


tones could hardly soothe 
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STATES 


Adopting an Orphan 


It was a real orphan of a bill: no pol- 
itician wanted to claim credit for its par- 
entage. Small wonder. It proposed 
throwing one-third of the legislators in 
Massachusetts’ 240-seat house of repre- 
sentatives out of jobs. “It wasn’t me that 
pushed it,” declared House Speaker 
Thomas McGee in a typical disclaimer 
last week. “It wasn’t McGee.” 

It was, in fact, the League of Wom- 
en Voters that ten years ago first pro- 
posed reducing the bloated house to 160 
members. Vigorous lobbying by the 
league got the proposal on the ballot in 
a 1974 referendum. It passed by a huge 
margin of 4to | 

The league's arguments made good 
sense: a scaling-down would save mon- 
ey that the surviving representatives 
could use to upgrade their research 
staffs; it would sharpen the body's pro- 
cedures; and it would provide a more ef- 
fective check on the executive's power 
by creating a more efficient, more dis- 
ciplined legislature. Besides, the Massa- 
chusetts house, with one representative 


Whirling Death on 


More than 50% of American adults 
have flown in planes, but the percent- 
age of those who have taken to the air 
in helicopters is much smaller. One of 
the most interesting commercial heli- 
copter flights in the country was begun 
in 1965 by New York Airways Inc.. 
which launched flights to New York air- 
ports from the top of the 59-story 
Pan American Building in midtown 
Manhattan. For $25, a _ passenger 
could board a 30-person Sikorsky S-61 
chopper and get to, say, Kennedy In- 
ternational in a mere ten minutes (+ 


for every 24,204 people, was more swol- 
len than any other state legislature ex- 
cept New Hampshire's. with one for 
every 2,055. California, with a popula- 
tion almost five times as large as Mas- 
sachusetts’, has an assembly of only 80 
members 

Nonetheless, every politician capa- 
ble of reading a map knew that the re- 
districting would inevitably be bloody 
Given the thankless task of drawing new 
electoral districts, Majority Whip 
George Keverian realized that he could 
not possibly please all 194 fellow Dem- 
ocrats in the house, at least 53 of whom 
were bound to lose their jobs in the No- 
vember 1978 election. For example, two 
liberal Boston representatives, who are 
longtime friends, will be pitted against 
each other in Boston’s new Back 
Bay—Beacon Hill district: Elaine Noble 
33, the first avowed lesbian in a state as- 
sembly, and Barney Frank, 37, a col 
orful and outspoken leader of the par- 
ty’s liberal wing. Outraged incumbents 
called Keverian a “butcher” and a 
“stooge.” Keverian conceded that his 
plan involved not so much punishing 
dissidents as remembering loyalists, but 
defended it as a fair one 


a Rooftop 


about $16 and 45 minutes by taxicab) 

Last week, on a clear afternoon, di- 
saster occurred. Half a dozen people had 
already boarded Flight 972 bound for 
Kennedy, and another dozen were wait- 
ing in line as the helicopter’s five-blade 
rotor whirled 17 ft. above their heads. 
Gradually the big blue-and-white heli- 
copter rolled over on its right side. The 
rotating blades tilted downward, slicing 
into three male bystanders and badly in- 
juring a fourth, an Italian visitor, who 
later died. Some of the blades hit the 
concrete roof and disintegrated, pieces 


OVERTURNED S-61 PASSENGER HELICOPTER NEXT TO BODIES OF VICTIMS 
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The most vociferous reaction came 
from Martha’s Vineyard and Nantuck- 
et. The vacation islands now have one 
representative apiece; under the redis- 
tricting plan, they will share a single rep- 
resentative with either upper or lower 
Cape Cod. Complaining that they will 
be deprived of an individual represen- 
tative for the first time since the 17th 
century, some islanders threatened se- 
cession (TIME, March 21, 1977). New 
Hampshire's archconservative Gover- 
nor Meldrim Thomson muddied the wa- 
ters further by promising Nantucketers 
that he would give them “two or three 
representatives and maybe a senator” in 
Concord's legislature; he also pointed 
out that as undertaxed New Hampshir- 
ites, they would be able to buy the same 
bottle of Scotch that now costs $8.80 for 
a mere $5. Still, secession is a virtually 
impossible solution, since both the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature and the U.S. Con- 
gress would have to approve 

After 20 hours of tortured debate 
the house voted 162 to 52 to shrink it- 
self by one-third. The senate is expect- 
ed to give final approval to the bill this 
week, and Governor Michael Dukakis 
to sign it into law soon thereafter 


striking people on the walkway; ten were 
injured. Part of a blade plummeted to 
the sidewalk about two blocks away. 
killing a woman pedestrian. The toll 
five dead, 13 injured 

Investigators blamed the accident 
on the collapse of a knuckle-sized strut 
attachment bracket in the forward right 
landing gear—because of “metal fa- 
ligue.” Federal authorities ordered an 
inspection of the landing gears on all 
S-61s. New York community groups re- 
newed their denunciation of the sky- 
scraper service as unsafe, though one 
Washington official argued that a sim- 
ilar accident at a ground-level helipad 
might have been no less devastating. At 
week’s end New York Airways resumed 
flights between three local airports, but 
operations from the Pan Am Building 
were suspended pending the outcome of 
the accident investigation 
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Bloody Business 


One official in Maryland's Somerset 
County calls it “an aggravation.” Some 
of Somerset's oft-bitten residents would 
describe it in considerably stronger 
terms. Because of heavy rainfall, mug- 
gy weather and high tides that keep 
water overly long in the salt marshes of 
the state’s Eastern Shore, the area ts 
aswarm with mosquitoes. To determine 
how bad the infestation really is. the 
state’s department of agriculture sent 
human volunteers into a mosquilo-in- 
fested marsh and had them stand sull 
for 60 seconds. As many as 100 mos- 
quitoes per minute landed on the vol- 
unteers’ exposed skin and clothing, That 
is not a record, but it was enough to pro- 
voke the state into something more than 
slapdash measures. Some 30 square 
miles along the Chesapeake shoreline 
have been sprayed with insecticide. 


VVVroom Tomb 


Like Egypt's King Tutankhamen, 
who had a couple of golden chariots bur- 
ied near him when he died in 1352 B.C.. 
Californian Sandra Hene West is jour- 
neying to the hereafter in style. Oil Heir- 
ess West died two months ago (the cause 
has not been determined) at the age of 
37. Last week Mrs. West was buried, as 
she requested, “in my lace nightgown 

in my Ferrari, with the seat slanted 
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comfortably.” At the San Antonio cem- 
etery where her husband is also buried, 
several hundred awed spectators looked 
on as a gray-painted wooden crate. 6 ft. 
by 8 fl. by 17 ft., was lowered into the 
ground by a crane. To deter any grave 
robbers cum 1964 Ferrari buffs, the crate 
was covered with concrete. And so an- 
other gas guzzler bites the dust 


Salvation from Taxes 


Hardenburgh, N.Y..a pastoral sane- 
tuary in the Catskill Mountains only 100 
miles north of Manhattan. may be one 
of the most ostensibly religious towns 
in the U.S. According to the applica- 
tions for exemption from the tax rolls, 
at least 82°7 of the community's 236 res- 
idents claim to be ministers in the Cal- 
ifornia-based Universal Life Church 

Why did so many of Hardenburgh’s 
sheep suddenly decide to become shep- 
herds? It was certainly cheap and easy 
enough—the U.L.C. ordains ministers 
for $2 down and $2 a month (TIME, 
Feb. 10, 1975)—but that does not ac- 
count for the mass ordination. The turn 
to religion is a protest against the fact 
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PLUMBING 
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that more than a sixth of the town’s 
84 sq. mi. were already owned by sev- 
eral tax-exempt religious groups (Zen 
Buddhists, Tibetan monks) and one ed- 
ucational group (the Center for Con- 
servation), That left taxpayers bearing 
huge burdens to support their local roads 
and schools. One farmer. for example. 
was making about $8,000 a year off 
his 330 acres—and paying town, coun- 
ty and school taxes of $5,000 

What is to be gained by such a trans- 
parent attempt to fend off the tax col- 
lector with the Bible? Hardenburgh’s 
residents figure that dramatizing the ab- 
surdity of the situation will bring relief 
in the form of less generous exemption 
laws. Declares Town Supervisor Lester 
Bourke: “We are seeking salvation.” 


Heavy Promotion 


Farrah Faweett-Majors, move over 
way over. Trim may be in almost ev- 
erywhere, but when Chicago's big Car- 
son. Pirie. Scott department stores 
staged a fashion show for what the in- 





dustry delicately refers to as “half-size” 
women last week, there was ample ev- 
idence the company was on to some- 


thing big. Five sturdy models—two 
professionals, three recruits—displayed 
summer wear in sizes from 164 to 18% 
(available sizes go up to 24'4). Said Car- 
son’s fashion director Ardelle Tuma 
“These women have been ignored as 
customers who want to buy fashionable 
clothes. There are more than 22 million 
women over size 16 in America and 
that’s a very good market.” After the 
show, sales of large-size dresses soared 
22'7. sportswear 40% 

Possibly to ensure repeat sales, the 
store provided free sundaes for thes350 
ladies who turned up. In a half-hour. 
they consumed 16 gallons of ice crgam. 
four gallons of chocolate, butterscotch, 
strawberry and pineapple toppings. plus 
quantities of chopped nuts and whipped 
cream. Er. Farrah, maybe you had bet- 
ter move over a lite bit more 


Splendid Insulation 


For most Americans, the past few 
years have been a Sisyphusian struggle 
against inflation and recession. But 
thousands of senior federal civil ser- 
vants have enjoyed a kind of splendid 
insulation from such onslaughts. Among 
the cushions, according to a survey by 
Sindlinger & Co: almost inviolable 
job security (in times of crisis. the Gov- 
ernment—unlike private enterprises 
—tends to expand rather than retrench). 
generous pay hikes and lush fringe 
benefits. 

Sindlinger sampled 894 households, 
including northern Virginia’s Fairfax 
County and central Maryland’s Mont- 
gomery County—the famed bedgoom 
suburbs of Washington, D.C.. that are 
home to legions of the nation’s top bu- 
reaucrats, Sindlinger found that 56% 
of those surveyed reported income gains 
in the past six months, compared with 
25.5% of 10.434 households polled 
across the nation. Concludes Mrs. Nel- 
lie Sindlinger. president of the Media, 
Pa., polling firm: “Working for the Gov- 
ernment must be a heck of a lot better 
than working for business and industry 
(For the top bureaucrats], it is the land 
of milk and honey and money.” 
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LOOKING LIKE A WINNER, LIKUD LEADER MENACHEM BEGIN SIGNALS ALL IS WELL AT TV DEBATE TWO DAYS BEFORE ISRAELI ELECTION 
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Occupied by Israe 


sraeli settiement 


TIME Mop by Paul J. Pugliese 


We stand on the land of liberated Is 
rael. There will be many Alon Morehs 
There will be many, many settlements in 
the coming weeks 


The 200 pioneers at Kaddum (now 
renamed Alon Moreh), in the rolling 
hills of the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
cheered and sang as their distinguished 
guest presented a Torah scroll for the 
settiement’s new synagogue For others 
though, these were chilling words in a 
chilling context. The speaker was Me- 
nachem Begin, 63, onetime leader of the 
anu-British, anti-Arab terrorist group 
known as Irgun Zvai Leumi (National 
Military Organization), who almost cer 
tainly will be Israel's next Premier. In 
a stunning upset victory, Begin’s Likud 
(Unity) coalition last week became the 
dominant bloc in Israel’s parliament, re- 
placing a shattered, scandal-ridden 
Labor alignment that had governed the 
Jewish state since its founding in 1948 
Likud’s superhawkish campaign slogan 
had been “Israeli sovereignty between 
the Mediterranean and the Jordan 
meaning no surrender of biblical land 
that Israel has occupied since the heady 
triumphs of the Six-Day War in 1967 
As if to prove his faith in that slogan 
Begin made his first post-election pub- 
lic appearance at Alon Moreh (meaning 


TRIUMPH OF A SUPERHAWK 


the Oak Landmark), a_ settlement 
named after the first place Abraham 
lived when he arrived in the Promised 
Land. The modern Alon Moreh, con 
sidered illegal because the government 
did not approve il, is a settlement of na- 
tionalist zealots belonging to Gush Em 
unim (Group of the Faithful) that had 
braved the hostility of Arab neighbors 
for 18 months 

Begin s unexpected rise Lo power nol 
only changed the internal politics of Is- 
rael but suddenly raised serious ques 
tions about hopes for any new moves 
toward a peace settlement in the Mid 
dle East. Repudiating the Labor Party 
of Israel's founders—David Ben-Guri 
on, Levi Eshkol, Golda Meir—lIsrael’s 
2.2 million voters gave Begin’s Likud 44 
seats in the new 120-member Knesset 
a gain of five. Labor ended up with 33 
seats, a loss of 18 from the previous par 
liament. The new Democratic Move 
ment for Change, led by Archaeologist 
and Onetime Chief of Staff Yigael Yad- 
in, won 15 seats, most of them clearly 
at Labor’s expense. Expectauions are 
that Likud will be able to form a frag- 
ile, right-wing coalition government 
with the support of Israel's three reli- 
gious parties (16 seats in the new Knes- 
set) and of retired general Ariel Shar- 
on, an ally of Begin whose group won 
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two seats in parliament. Begin asked for 
Labor's help in forming a unity govern- 
ment, but a disappointed Shimon Peres 
who replaced former Premier Yitzhak 
Rabin in mid-campaign (TIME, April 
18), said no. “The platform of the Li- 
kud does not permit the necessary open- 
ing for negotiations,” said Peres. “The 
Likud offers no alternative for peace.” 

The election results were almost uni- 
versally interpreted in Israel as a vote 
against Labor rather than for Begin. 
even though the strong-willed little Pol- 
ish immigrant has long been recognized 
as one of the country’s most dynamic 
politicians. Begin suffered a heart attack 
(complicated by pneumonia) at the be- 
ginning of the eleven-week campaign, 
but he displayed surprising vigor when 
he appeared before hundreds of cheer- 
ing supporters last week in Tel Aviv at 
Likud headquarters—known as “the 
Castle’—to claim victory. He was 
asked, as Premier-designate, what his 
plans were for the occupied territories 
in the West Bank and Gaza. “What oc- 
cupied territories?” Begin roared, “If 
you mean Judea, Samaria and the Gaza 
Strip, they are liberated territories, part 
of the land of Israel.” 

This hard-line attitude is precisely 
what worries Washington, which was 
unprepared for Begin’s victory. State 
Department and White House experts 
had predicted a narrow Labor win: when 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski was alerted to an early pro- 
jection that Labor was out, he could 
hardly believe it. “No, no,” he said 
“That's wrong.” Solidly committed to a 
resumption of Geneva peace talks by au- 
tumn, the Carter Administration had as 
sumed that it would be dealing with Shi- 
mon Peres—who was admittedly a hawk 
as Defense Minister, but who had ex- 
pressed in principle his belief that Is- 
racl could return occupied territories in 
exchange for real peace. Begin’s deter- 
mined, possessive attitude toward the 
West Bank and Gaza—ruling out any 
possibility of establishing there a Pal 
estinian homeland, which is one of Car 
ter’s essential conditions for peace 

raises serious questions about how 
much there is to negotiate. Beyond that 
there are questions about how long it 
will take Begin to form a government 
and, indeed, how long it might last 
“We're just going to have to wait and 
see,” said Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
in Geneva. One of his advisers put it 
more bluntly: “It's a totally confused 
situation.” 

The Carter Administration's “worst 
case” scenario is that a Begin govern- 
ment would mean not just a postpone 
ment of Geneva but a substantially es- 
calated possibility of renewed war in the 
Middle East. The initial Arab reactions 
reflected both anger at the victory of a 
man whom Damascus radio called “a 
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racist and a terrorist” and some cau- 
tion. The Cairo daily al-Akhbar ar- 
gued that it really did not matter who 
headed the Jerusalem government since 
“the liberation of occupied Arab lands 
is not dependent on who will come to 
power in Israel but on Arab solidarity 
and insistence on the realization of Arab 
goals.” Last week Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat met in Riyadh with Sau- 
di Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd—who 
makes his first visit to Washington this 
week—and Syria’s Hafez Assad. The 
three ledders found the portents dis- 
couraging. If Washington is unable to 
exert pressure on the new Israeli gov- 
ernment for a settlement, one Syrian 
official said, “any kind of peace con- 
ference would be quite useless. The only 
other way would appear to be to re- 
sort to military action.” 

As the Carter Administration is 
acutely aware, it may take some time be- 
fore the U.S. will be able to exert pres- 
sure on a Jerusalem government that is 
an unknown quantity. “I hope that the 
election of Mr. Begin will not be a step 
backward toward the achievement of 
peace,” President Carter said last week 
in a cautious assessment of the change- 
over, Added the President, “we are now 
assessing in a private way ... the pos- 
sible consequences of the election re- 
sults.” Even Israel’s citizens still need 
to sort out the meaning of what was in 
many ways the most extraordinary elec- 
tion in the country’s history. In the past, 
when the Labor alignment won clear- 
cut pluralities in the Knesset, it usually 
took the Premier-designate at least a 
month—and on one occasion, 14 weeks 
—to put a working coalition in order 
and form a Cabinet. Even though no 
one expects Begin to have much trou- 
ble in gaining support for a Likud gov- 
ernment from Israel's other right-wing 
parties, it may take him more time to as- 
semble a Cabinet; most of the Likud dep- 
uties have not had government experi- 
ence. Begin himself has served as a 
Minister only between 1967 and 1970, 
and his campaign manager, former Air 
Force Commander Ezer Weizman, 52, 
has been a Minister of Transport. 


eizman, nephew of the first 

President of Israel, will proba- 

bly be named Minister of De- 

fense, succeeding Peres. Begin 
could decide to keep the Foreign Min- 
istry portfolio himself—although he 
may offer it to Yadin, to attract support 
from the D.M.C. Simcha Erlich, 57, 
leader of the Liberal Party (one of the 
six that make up the Likud coalition), 
is a strong candidate to become Finance 
Minister. As his price for joining the co- 
alition, Ariel Sharon would like to be- 
come chief of staff, a job now held by 
Lieut. General Mordecai Gur, a long- 
time ally of Moshe Dayan. Members of 
the religious parties will undoubtedly de- 
mand the Religion and Education min- 
istries. Other possible Cabinet candi- 
dates include M.L.T.-educated Moshe 
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LABOR PARTY LEADER SHIMON PERES 


Arens, 51, a former director of Israel 
Aircraft Industry, and Yuval Ne’eman, 
52, a defense expert and a professor of 
physics at Tel Aviv University. 

The anti-Labor voting pattern ap- 
parently solidified in the final hours of 
a dreary campaign that not even the first 
television debate between the two ma- 
jor candidates could pep up. Late polls 
indicated that up to 28% of the voters 
were undecided which of the competing 
parties they preferred going into elec- 
tion day. They had been unable to re- 
solve a dilemma central to Israeli pol- 
itics. On the one hand, Labor was the 
only government that voters had known, 
and the party could rightly claim to be 
the standard-bearer of the socialist, egal- 
itarian ideals of Israel's founders. On the 
other, Labor was showing the frayed 
edges of a party too long in power 

The previous government of Yitzhak 
Rabin had proved it could not cope 
with the country’s increasingly serious 
social and economic problems. Inflation, 
which peaked in 1974 at 56% annu- 
ally, is still lingering at a crippling level 
of 38.8%. Immigration, one of the rai- 
sons détre of the Jewish state, had 
slumped from 55,888 in 1972 to about 
20,000 in 1976, a year in which the num- 
ber of emigrants actually equaled the 
number of new arrivals. Prolonged, bit- 
ter strikes, especially among workers 
in the public sector, reflected widespread 
unhappiness with both inflation and 
high taxes and cost the economy mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Meanwhile, for the first time, scan- 
dal reached into the highest levels of 
government. By the time the badly em- 
barrassed Rabin stepped aside last 
month following the disclosure of ille- 
gal overseas bank accounts in his wife's 
name, one top Labor official was in pris- 
on, a Cabinet minister had committed 
suicide, and several investigations into 
other questionable activities were under 
way. Says Shmuel Toledano, a former 
adviser to Rabin on Arab affairs, who 
quit Labor to join Yadin’s new party: 
“The main reason for Labor's defeat was 
that after being in power for so long, it 
lost its sense of morality.” 

Author Matti Golan points out that 
“Israelis want to believe that the coun- 
try and themselves are special. Without 
that, the hardships and sacrifices aren't 
worth the candle.” Thus the discovery 
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HASIDIC JEW VOTING IN JERUSALEM 


CHALLENGER YIGAEL YADIN CAMPAIGNING 
The voters faced a political dilemma. 


of corruption in the first government to 
be headed by a Sabra (native-born Is- 
raeli) hit particularly hard, “We are 
shocked by this,” says Novelist Haim 
Gouri, “because money was not sup- 
posed to be a priority with us. What 
hurts in the case of Rabin is not that he 
broke the law but that he took lightly 
all that we are proud of.” 

Even today’s state of relative peace 
proved a problem for the Labor Party 
After more than three years without 
war, Israeli voters were—for the mo- 
ment—primarily concerned with do- 
mestic matters. For many, inflation was 
a more important issue than peace 
negotiations. 

There was also the lingering legacy 
of October 1973, of a war that Israel 
might have lost, fought by a Labor gov- 
ernment that had, many said, momen- 
tarily faltered in handling the one es- 
sential issue: Israel's security and 
survival. Some Labor officials argued af- 
ter the election that Washington had 
hurt the party too—in particular, by 
President Carter's publicized meeting 
with Hafez Assad and his repeated sup- 
port for a Palestinian homeland. “Every 
day a homeland,” complained Shimon 
Peres. “I mean, how many times can 
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you say it?” Such U.S. statements cre- 
ated an anti-Labor backlash and built 
up a feeling that a Likud government 
might be less likely to be bullied by 
Washington. According to a recent poll, 
61% of Israelis oppose gradual with- 
drawal to the 1967 borders; 76.2% feel 
that there should be a referendum before 
any decision to surrender the West 
Bank 

Finally, having changed candidates 
in midstream, Labor ran a dreary, mis- 
take-ridden, overconfident campaign 
that only served to remind many voters 
that the party was offering the elector- 
ate more of the same, with a slight shuf- 
fling of names and faces. 

Whatever their reasons, the voters 
turned firmly against Labor. In Israel's 
three major cities—Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and Haifa—Yadin’s Democratic Move- 
ment for Change swept the upper-class 
vote, a major reason why it won [5 
Knesset seats. Likud made unprecedent- 
ed inroads among young people, blue- 
collar workers and Sephardic (Oriental) 
Jews, who represent 52% of Israel's pop- 
ulation but who are subjected to subtle 
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forms of discrimination in job opportu- 
nities and education. In the predomi- 
nantly Sephardic development towns. 
the Labor coalition suffered severe loss- 
es. In Kiryat-Shemona, for instance, 
near the Lebanese border, Labor's vote 
fell from 45% in the 1974 general elec- 
tion to 25% 

The melancholy outcome was ap- 
parent to Labor leaders two hours after 
the polls closed at Il p.m. on a warm 
spring evening. As the returns rolled in 
at Labor headquarters on Tel Aviv's 
Hayarkon Street, party counters stopped 
keeping track; the trend was already 
apparent from television projections 
Watching the returns with ranking par- 
ty Officials in a private room, Peres grew 
increasingly gloomy. At 2:30 a.m. he an- 
nounced that it was time to concede 
“Well, that’s it.” he told newsmen. “The 
voters have spoken.” 

Likud leaders were almost as non- 
plused as Peres by the outcome. Shortly 
before the campaign ended, a private 
poll showed that the Likud slate was 
likely to win its biggest vote in history 
Unbelieving party workers hastily put 
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the survey aside so as not to raise false 
hopes. Even on election night, as the re- 
turns began to indicate a Likud victory, 
Campaign Manager Weizman refused to 
open a bottle of champagne that had 
been secured for a victory toast. Instead 
Weizman, who had earlier predicted a 
Likud triumph, nursed a Cutty Sark 
Not until the trend was unmistakable 
did he grin and accept a glass of Israeli- 
made Carmel bubbly. Shortly afterward. 
Begin fought his way through Tel Aviv 
traffic to greet riotous campaign work- 
ers at party headquarters. His followers 
listened happily as their leader quoted 
from Abraham Lincoln’s second Inau- 
gural Address, promising that he would 
bind the wounds of Israel after the hard 
campaign 

It was this theme that Begin picked 
up in his post-victory visit to Kaddum 
last week. “We want to live with our 
neighbors in peace, mutual respect and 
prosperity,” he declared expansively 
“There is room for all Arabs on their 
land and for the many Jews who will 
come to make the land bloom.” The key 
test of Begin’s—and Israel’s—intentions 
to live in peace with the Arabs is what 
happens in the West Bank, 2,270 square 
miles of desert, coastal lowlands and sere 
hills. The West Bank is home to 650,000 
Palestinians, as well as to 1,500 Israelis 
who live in more than 40 settlements 
(legal and illegal) set up since the area 
was occupied during the Six-Day War 
by swift-moving Israeli forces 


sraelis used to claim that their oc- 

cupation of the West Bank was “the 

most benign in history.” They would 

point out that West Bank Arabs were 
still allowed to carry Jordanian pass- 
ports. that Muslim courts determined 
the law in most of the area’s 500 cities 
and hamlets, and that municipal elec- 
tions have been held in accordance with 
Jordanian law. All that is sull true, but 
some Israelis now concede that their 
military rule over the Palestinians is not 
only deeply resented but in many ways 
quite cruel, Last March the US. State 
Department cited Israel's administra- 
tion of the occupied territories on its list 
of human rights violations by U.S. cli- 
ents and allies. 

Some of the irritants of the occu- 
pation are relatively mild. West Bank 
Arabs must have special blue license 
plates on their cars, carry special iden- 
tity cards that list their religion, and no- 
tify local police if they remain in Israel 
overnight. They are singled out for close 
questioning at the numerous - floating 
roadblocks that Isracli authorities have 
set up in the West Bank 

For understandable reasons, Israel 
has cracked down hard on potential ter- 
rorists and on P.L.O. sympathizers in 
the West Bank. The means are not gen- 
tle. For example. it has long been gov- 
ernment policy lo Impose communal 
punishments for individual crimes to 
discourage terrorist activity. Thus when 
one member of a family has been caught 
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as a security risk, the house where he 
lives. perhaps with a mother, father. 
brother or sister, has been either blown 
up or, in more recent years, sealed up 
Last year seven houses were cemented 
shut in this fashion. Sometimes curfews 
are imposed on whole towns for the of- 
fenses of a few. In retaliation for mass 
demonstrations and rock throwing by a 
group of angry Arab youths last year. 
the entire city of Ramallah (pop. 20,000) 
was shut down for eleven days. Its cit- 
izens were allowed out of their houses 
for only one to three hours 

A more serious Arab charge is that 


KIND . . . HONEST 


His first name means “comforter.” 
Menachem Begin (rhymes with Fagin) 
has been anything but that to his nu- 
merous antagonists. To the British in the 
1940s, he was Public Enemy No. | in 
Palestine, with a $30,000 price on his 
head. To the Arabs, he was a ruthless 
terrorist responsible for the massacre of 
innocent Palestinian villagers. To Isra- 
el’s first Premier, David Ben-Gurion, he 
was a dangerous fascist who threatened 
to overthrow the newborn nation’s fledg- 
ling government in 1948 

In recent years Begin’s virulence has 
largely been confined to the opposition 
benches of the Knesset, where he has 
been a caustic gadfly to several Labor 
governments. He can be a fierce debat- 
er: when Ben-Gurion’s government sup- 
ported German war reparations for Jew- 
ish property. Begin’s rhetoric grew so 
rabid that he was suspended from the 
Knesset for three months. In 1974, af- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin became Premier. 
Begin remarked, “We haven't seen a 
dovecot like Rabin’s Cabinet since 
Noah’s ark. I consider it a national duty 
to bring this government down.” 

Born in Poland in 1913, Begin, then 
a law student at Warsaw University. 
joined the youth organization of the Zi- 
onist-Revisionists, a group of right-wing 
militants who condemned the regular 
Zionist leadership as misguided and soft 
While fleeing the Nazis in 1940 (his par- 
ents and a brother were killed), he es- 
caped to Lithuania but was arrested by 
the Russians for Zionist activities and 
briefly imprisoned. After his release, he 
joined the Polish army and was sent to 
Palestine where, in 1943, he deserted 
and joined the Jrgun Zvai Leumi 

Begin soon became commander of 
Irgun, which was diametrically opposed 
to the methods of the Jewish Agency. 
headed by Ben-Gurion and other Zion- 
ist socialists. The agency sought a Jew- 
ish homeland through negotiation with 
the British and was willing to settle for 
a Jewish state coexisting with an Arab 
one in Palestine. The Irgun demanded 
all of Palestine and Transjordan: its mot- 
to: “Judea collapsed in fire and blood 
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arrested suspects are maltreated and 
even tortured. Israel admits to holding 
more than 2,000 Palestinians as security 
risks—in overcrowded prisons where 
ten or more people are jammed into cells 
measuring 13 ft. by 13 ft. and kept there 
for 23 hours a day. Jewish prisoners nor- 
mally have beds to sleep on; Arab pris- 
oners have only mats. When asked why 
this was so, one prison official explained 
that the Arabs would use the metal to 
make weapons. Last winter more than 
200 Arab prisoners at Ashkelon went on 
a hunger strike to protest conditions. Is- 
racli officials concede that there have 


Judea will rise in fire and blood.” 
Irgun and a smaller group, the Stern 
Gang, began a campaign of terror de- 
signed primarily to drive the British out 
of Palestine. In 1946 Begin’s men blew 
up the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, 
which was then British government 
headquarters. Ninety people—Jewish 
and Arab employees, in addition to Brit- 
ish officials—were killed. The Irgun also 
tortured two British soldiers to death, 
then strung up their booby-trapped bod- 
ies in an orange grove 
a 

An incident that shocked the world 
was an assault on the Arab village of 
Deir Yassin in April 1948. Begin 
claimed that the Irgun warned the vil- 
lagers to leave Deir Yassin before the at- 
tack; in fact, the truck carrying the hit 
team’s loudspeaker fell into a ditch. Us- 
ing Sten guns, rifles, hand grenades and 
long Arab knives, Begin’s men massa- 
cred more than 200 villagers, mostly old 
men, women and children. Many were 
mutilated and the women raped 

Two months later the Irgun-owned 
freighter Alralena, loaded with arms and 
ammunition and 900 men, steamed into 
Tel Aviv. Convinced that the Irgun in- 
tended to overthrow his government. 
Ben-Gurion ordered his front-line com- 
mander Yigal Allon (now Israel's For- 
eign Minister) to prevent the arms from 
being unloaded. In the subsequent bat- 
tle, the ship was set afire and sunk, and 
a number of Irgun members were killed 
Begin, screaming defiance at the “mad 
dictatorship” of Ben-Gurion, ordered his 
forces underground. “If we go down.” 
he yelled shrilly. “we will see to it that 
the state of Israel sinks with us!” 

Begin eventually thought better of 
this approach. He disbanded his orga- 
nization. founded his own_ political 
party, Herut (Freedom), and won a seat 
in the Knesset. But he still takes full 
credit for Irgun’s actions. Asked not long 
ago about the Deir Yassin massacre, he 
replied, “I was the commander. | was re- 
sponsible for any operations carried 
out.” In his 1951 autobiography The Re- 
volt, he wrote: “The life of every man 


been occasional cases of prisoners being 
maltreated, The Arabs insist that torture 
is systematic 

Israel's friends—most notably, 
many in Washington—are also worried 
about the government's secret settle- 
ment policy, which seems likely to be- 
come more overt in a Begin regime. New 
Israeli settlements—most of them on 
land that was once owned by Palestin- 
ians—surround Jerusalem and separate 
the major Arab population centers from 
Jordan. Sewer systems, water lines. 


and roads clearly indicate that these 
communities are being built to last and 
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BEGIN ASSAILING BEN-GURION GOVERNMENT (1950) 


who fights in a just cause is a paradox 
He makes war so that there should be 
peace. He sheds blood so that there 
should be no more bloodshed. That is 
the way of the world. A very tragic way 
beset with terrors. There is no other.” 

In person, Begin is a witty man with 
simple tastes—he likes to read history 
political biographies and the Bible. He 
and his wife Aliza. 57, still live in the 
three-room Tel Aviv apartment they 
have occupied since 1946. He insists that 
he will continue to live there even if he 
becomes Premier. They have three chil- 
dren. a son and two daughters. Scan- 
dal? “Begin’s private life is as clean as 
a pin,” says a Western diplomat. “Ev- 
erything they say about him is true. He's 
kind, honest and quite likable. But that 
doesn't mean he isn't dangerous.” 
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LIKUD LEADER BEGIN CARRYING TORAH SCROLL AT ALON MOREH CEREMONIES 
Binding up the wounds but also building new settlements. 


that they will be linked to other ones 
still in the planning stage. The Pales- 
tinians are offered payment for the land 
although most refuse it, complaining of 
unfairly low prices. The growth of these 
new communities—whether authorized 
by the government or not—is seen by 
many Arabs as further proof that Zi- 
onism means colonial expansion and 
that the only way Israel can be ousted 
from the territories is by force 

Pondering a host of seemingly un- 
promising policy alternatives last week 
some U.S. diplomats raised the prospect 
of an ominous Middle East chain of 
events: |) a Begin government would an 
nounce the annexation to Israel of oc- 
cupied territory, thereby triggering an 
Arab mobilization, or 2) the Arabs 
would desperately mount a pre-emptive 
strike to prevent Begin from carrying 
out annexation 

Although another Middle East war 
is far from inevitable, it cannot be ruled 
out if Begin sticks to his uncompromis 
ing stance on negotiations (particularly 
over the future of the West Bank and 
Gaza) and if the Arabs give up hope 


that the U.S. can maneuver the next 
Isracli government into meaningful 
concessions 


new war, in this most dangerous 
of the world’s potential trouble 
spots, would be far more deadly 
than all the previous ones com- 
bined. About 2.600 Israelis were killed 
in the three-week October War of 1973 
Next time around, according to Wash- 
ington military estimates, Israel would 
lose 8.000 and suffer about 24,000 
wounded in a war of the same duration; 
the Arab loss could be 40,000 killed 
Both Israel and its Arab neighbors 
collectively are far stronger militarily 
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than they were before the October War 
not only in numbers but also in the so- 
phistication of their weaponry This 
month the Israelis unveiled a new tank 
so uniquely protective of its crew that Is- 
raeli tankers have already dubbed it “the 
Jewish Mother.” Known as the Merka- 
va (Hebrew for chariot), this 58-ton mul- 
tipurpose armored battle vehicle can 
also be used as a personnel carrier. It 
carries a 105-mm. main gun and two 
machine guns. The crew is protected 
against incoming fire not merely by ar- 
mor plate but also by the arrangement 
of the tank’s front-mounted engine and 
other equipment, and its thin silhouette 
presents a more difficult target 
Meanwhile, on the Arab side, the 


Syrians have added new squadrons of 


advanced Russian-made MiG-23 fight- 
ers. and even the Egyptians—despite 
the loss of Soviet supplies since Cairo- 
Moscow relations cooled—have man- 
aged to get quantiles of the highly mo- 
bile SA-7 Strela, one of the world’s most 
effective antiaircraft missiles 

One further ill omen: troops on both 
sides may be getting trigger-happy US 
observers monitoring the disengage 
ment in the Sinai buffer zone have re- 
ported to Washington that Isracli and 
Egyptian units have fired at each other 
during the course of maneuvers over the 
past two months 

In an effort to ease tensions, the 
White House last week began passing 
the word to friends of Begin that it hoped 
to work out a good relationship with Is- 
rael’s prospective Premier. (Begin will 
be invited to Washington once he forms 
a government.) Among other things, the 
Administration was suggesting that Is- 
rael should not quickly start building 
more West Bank settlements. At the 
same time, U.S. ambassadors in the 
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Middle East were urging Arab leaders 
to try to tone down the most vitriolic 
press reaction to Begin’s victory on the 
ground that it is an unnecessary prov- 
ocation. During an interlude in their ne- 
gotiations on SALT, Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance and Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko discussed the 
Middle East and agreed that despite the 
uncertainties created by the Israeli elec- 
tion. a Geneva conference should be re- 
convened this year. They decided to ini- 
tiate monthly consultations at the 
ambassadorial level in Washington and 
Moscow to underscore the two super- 
powers’ shared commitment to a nego- 
tiated Middle East settlement 


efore that can be achieved, all par- 
ties need to know how much ne- 
gotiation can and will be done by 
a seemingly unrepentant former 
underground fighter who believes deep- 
ly that Israel should not surrender any 
part of the Jewish people's ancient land- 
ed heritage. “The new government Is 
going to be composed of a group of peo- 
ple who are religious nationalists im- 
bued with mysticism and a belief in 
force.” said one Jerusalem official. “I 
worry as much about their theocratic 
tendencies at home as I do about their 
getting us Into a war 
At week's end Israeli voters were 
still recovering from the shock of the 
election; some were having second 
thoughts about ousting from power a 
party that was almost a father image to 
the country. “I did not want Begin as 
Premier,” said Yehudit Chen, 19, a fe- 
male soldier. “I wanted Peres. | never 
thought that this would be the outcome 
of my vote.” Avraham Aharanson head 
of a Tel Aviv private investigating com- 
pany and a lifelong Labor supporter 
confessed that “I haven't been able to 
work for three days. I feel this is a very 
dangerous development. [| am _ too 
shocked to understand it 
Some anti-Likud Israelis were wor- 
ried about the domestic policies of the 
new government. It will certainly be 
more favorable to private enterprise 
than another Labor regime would be 
with its pronounced socialist policies 
but secular Jews feared that the religious 
parties might try to extend the influence 
of Orthodox rabbis over Israeli life—for 
example, by making Torah lessons com- 
pulsory in schools 
The biggest worry of the voters was 
whether or not the Likud state of mind 
might provoke another war with the Ar- 
abs. Said one woman, who lost a broth- 
er in the Six-Day War and her husband 
in the October War: “All I can see is a 
long line of husbands whose wives will 
become widows.” Warned an alarmed 
trade-union leader The Likud will 
force us into another war. Begin relies 
on God. but we will have to rely on our 
divisions. The workers will suffer, and 
a new left will rise from the ruins 
Similar concerns are voiced by the 
American Jewish community, which 
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other Mexican Vacations with the new 


1977 Mexico Travel Planner Guide. 
For further information 
call your travel agent, 

or Braniff, or send 

the coupon. 


> 


Braniff International 
Flying Colors—Room 908 
P.O. Box 35001 

Dallas, Texas 75235 


Please send me more information on 
Mexico Vacations with Flying Colors 


3 Mexico Travel Planner 
D De Your Own Thing in Mexico 
* ACAPULCO—4 days, 3 nights 
$33.98-$61.00 (IT7BNIDOT4) 
* ACAPULCO-TAXCO- MEXICO 
CITY—8 days, 7 nights $109- 
$189 (IT7BNIDOTS) 


O DREAM TOUR OF MEXICO — 15 
days, 14 nights $279-$319 with guided 
motorcoach tour betw een Mexico 
City, Penafiel, Taxco and Acapulco 
Saturday departures (IT7BNIMTS84) 


JIM WOODMAN'S 62 page guide 
book on Mexico. Please send $1 for 
this item 


Prices per person, double occupancy — 


commodations higher 


single a 
range depending on hotels 
chosen, All cours include guided sightseeing and at 
least one night's entertainment. Air fares, meals 


sirport transfers and departure taxes additional 
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Marlboro 
Lights 


The spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette. 
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Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. And still offers up the 
same quality that has made Marlboro famous. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





13 mg! ‘tar,’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 


was surprised by the Likud victory and 
somewhat apprehensive about having to 
deal with an Israeli leader who is not a 
member of the Labor Establishment. In 
their public statements, however, prom- 
inent U.S. Jewish leaders simply noted 
that Likud’s victory was a democratic 
expression of the will of the people of Is- 
rael. Rabbi Alexander Schindler, head 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, insisted that Begin “is not 
really a wild-eyed radical. He is a pa- 
triot.” He added, however, that orga- 
nized American Jewry will act as a mod- 
erating influence on his government. 

In Congress, there were mixed feel- 
ings among Israel's traditional support- 
ers. “You can cut the gloom up here 
with a knife,” said Illinois Senator 
Charles Percy. “There is great skep- 
ticism about this new Premier.” Percy 
felt that concern would translate into 
greater senatorial support for moves by 
Carter to put pressure on Israel to go 
to Geneva. Washington does have a 
number of exploitable pressure points 


ME WINGER—CONTAC 





A PALESTINE STATE: ‘INCONCEIVABLE’ 


Menachem Begin was courtly and 
hospitable last week when TIME Jerusa- 
lem Bureau Chief Donald Neff and Cor- 
respondent David Halevy interviewed him 
at his Tel Aviv apartment. “This is where 


I hid out from the British in the late '40s,"" 


he grinned. “If they had ever caught me 
here, they would have shot me down with- 
out asking questions.” Said Begin 


ON A PALESTINIAN STATE. It is in- 
conceivable to us to allow a Palestinian 
state. Let me tell you that’s not only the 
opinion of the Likud. On this we have a 
national consensus. The previous gov- 
ernment was also of the same opinion 
Under no circumstances can we agree to 
a so-called Palestinian state. It would be 
a mortal danger to us. There is a consen- 
sus of, I suppose, 95% of the people, and 
by their political representatives, not to 
allow such a development to take place 

ON BEING CALLED A TERRORIST. | 
don’t give a damn what I'm called. I'm 
used to it. Let me explain. In the ‘40s, the 
Germans were killing our brethren. No 
Jews were allowed to come into this 
country. We begged the British, “Open 
the gates; let them come in.” What did 
we do? We started to fight, to open the 
gates and allow our people to be saved 
from destruction. We started to fight to 
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most notably, the outstanding Israeli 
requests for military aid. Jerusalem 
wants American assistance in building 
its new Chariot tanks, and it wants 
F-16 fighters as eventual replacements 
for its Phantoms. On the nonmilitary 
front there are also some US. options 
Washington, for instance, could end the 
current U.S. tax credit on contributions 
to Israel by American Jews. 


egin, however, won in Israel part- 

ly because he was seen as a man 

who would stand up to American 

pressure. Is he as intransigent as 
his statements sound? In Israel, Begin’s 
detractors contend that his stand against 
surrendering the West Bank has been 
too consistent and unambiguous to make 
credible the belief that he might sub- 
stantially change his view. Even if he 
wanted to, it is possible that too many 
of his supporters have such a passion- 
ate commitment to holding all of an- 
cient Eretz Israel that he could not sur- 
vive if he betrayed his pledges 


save our people. Now take [Palestine 
Liberation Organization Leader Yasser] 
Arafat. What is his aim? He said in the 
so-called Palestinian charter that it was 
the destruction of the Jewish state. Isra- 
el must disappear. He wants to destroy a 
nation. Our aim is to save a people 
When I am called a terrorist and Arafat 
is called a guerrilla, I think it is the apex 
of injustice 

ON LIKUD AND LABOR. The differ- 
ence between the parties is not on a Pal- 
estinian state, not on Jerusalem never to 
be divided again, not on no return to the 
lines of 1967. The difference is that the 
Labor Party says we should be ready to 
give back part of Judea and Samaria [the 
West Bank]. Likud is not ready to do so 
To whom are we going to give it back? 
{In 1948] King Abdullah invaded this 
country from Jordan, he killed our peo- 
ple, destroyed our synagogues and he oc- 
cupied part of it. Then in the early ‘50s 
he annexed it. Nobody recognized that 
annexation but Britain and Pakistan 
The US. never recognized it, So give 
what back? It doesn’t belong to them 

ON A WEST BANK SOLUTION. We 
are ready to give the people of Samaria 
and Judea free option of citizenship. If 
they want Israeli citizenship, they will 
get it. If they prefer to keep their pre- 
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The counterargument is that Begin, 
in emerging from opposition to leader- 
ship, may be drawn to what Walter 
Lippmann once called “the suction of 
the center.” Campaign Manager Weiz- 
man puts it another way: “There is a 
great difference between the behavior 
of the main opposition party and the 
major political power which has to lead 
the country.” As for Begin’s supposed in- 
transigence, Weizman insists: “Believe 
me, give him time and he will behave 
as the head of a government. He will ne- 
gotiate more than all the Premiers be- 
fore him, You will see him becoming 
more flexible than anybody believes.” 

Israel's supporters, and perhaps also 
its Arab antagonists, have ample rea- 
son to hope that Weizman’s judgment 
will prove correct. For if a Begin gov- 
ernment is unwilling or unable to ne- 
gotiate reasonably with those Arab lead- 
ers who seem ready to move toward 
peace, the fearful alternative is another 
era of turmoil—and perhaps bloodshed 
—in the Middle East. 





vious citizenship, they may. We are not 
going to force ours on them. They can 
have complete cultural autonomy and 
social and economic advancement, liv- 
ing in their homes. This is their home- 
land—living together with us. What is 
wrong with a Jewish majority living to- 
gether with an Arab minority in peace. 
in human dignity, in equality of rights? 
I believe that we can live together. It is 
not an occupied country as people un- 
derstand that horrible term. We let them 
live in their homeland 

ON ANNEXING THE WEST BANK. | 
object to the word annex. You annex for- 
eign land by international law. You 
don’t annex your own country. You 
wouldn't annex Tel Aviv, would you? 
The same applies to Bethlehem. 

ON SINAI AND GOLAN. Within Si- 
nai we can find a line of peace in the con- 
text of a peace treaty. The same prin- 
ciple would apply to the Golan Heights 
But Judea and Samaria cannot be giv- 
en up In any part, not only because they 
belong to us, but because it would de- 
stroy our security and in my opinion de- 
stroy the chance for peace 

ON RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. | val- 
ue relations with America very much, 
provided they are mutual and with rec- 
iprocity. I know we have basic differ- 
ences with the U.S. about a settlement 
I believe they can be resolved. If I meet 
President Carter, I will tell him about 
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ithe situation]. He knows the Bible by 
heart. I also know some parts of the Bi- 
ble. And he knows the land. Let him be 
the judge. I don’t know whether I will 
convince him, but I will do my best 
Don't forget the Rogers plan was pre- 
sented to us in 1969. [Former Premier 
Golda] Meir said that “any Israeli gov 
ernment that would accept the plan 
would commit treason.” If Carter says 
withdrawal to the 1967 borders with mi- 
nor modifications [which he does], it is 
exactly the Rogers plan. But it is even 
worse. Rogers never mentioned a Pal- 
estinian homeland 

ON A US.-IMPOSED SOLUTION. | 
don’t think President Carter will do it 
to Israel. He is not going to send Ma- 
rines to coerce us. We are a sovereign 
state and to assume that President Car- 
ter. of all people. would withhold arms 
is the wildest fantasy. I'll tell you why 
| heard Carter say to President Ford in 
the second [campaign] confrontation in 
California that “you almost drove Isra- 
el to her knees by that so-called reas- 
sessment of [Secretary of State] Kissin- 
ger’s.” A man who uses such sharp 
words of condemnation and claims that 
there must be morality between nations 

that he ofall people should try to bring 
Israel to her knees is inconceivable. If 
it happens, then we shall say, “Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are going to stand on our feet 
We are not going on our knees.” 

ON SOVIET EXPANSION. | believe 
that the U.S. does not want to see the So- 
viet Union expanding. Israel is the fac- 
tor in the Middle East that prevents the 
Soviet Union from taking over com- 
pletely. When we were along the Suez 
Canal, we’helped the U.S. by having the 
canal closed for six years. Soviet ships 
taking arms to North Viet Nam had to 
go via the Cape of Good Hope, a delay 
of 16 days. Then in September 1970, Syr- 
ia massed tanks on the Jordanian bor- 
der and Washington moved the Sixth 
Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean. The 
US. asked us to make a move. We con- 
centrated part of our troops against the 
Syrian tanks. The Syrians withdrew, and 
there was no war. | think we rendered 
a service to the US 

ON FORMING A GOVERNMENT. | 
would like a government of national se- 
curity, meaning all the parties except the 
Communists. I would like the Labor 
Party in, but if [the party's leaders] re- 
fuse. then we shall say we regret it but it 
is their decision. We shall try to have a 
government in which the majority in the 
Knesset will express its confidence. We 
will not even try to form a minority gov- 
ernment as Labor has now. We consider 
the Democratic Movement for Change 
to be a serious candidate for the coali- 
tion. But we would not accept a D.M.C 
ultimatum that we hold new elections in 
two years to get electoral reform. | would 
like a national unity government be- 
cause now is an exceptional situation for 
Israel, both externally and internally. It 
is a serious situation. 1977 might be the 
year of political negotiations 
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HIGH SEAS 


Uranium: The Israeli Connection 


In the foggy dawn of Nov. 17, 1968, 

the German-built freighter Scheersberg 
{ (gross tonnage: 1,790 tons) chugged 

out of Antwerp harbor with a Liberian 
flag flying from its mast and 560 drums 
of “yellowcake”—a crude concentrate of 
uranium—packed beneath its decks 
The ship never reached its declared des- 
tination of Genoa, Italy. Instead, after 15 
days al sea it docked at the Turkish port 
of Iskenderun on Dec. 2, riding high in 
the water. Its strategic cargo—200 tons 
of uranium, worth $3.7 million, that 
could potentially be used for nuclear 
weapons—had vanished. The disap- 
pearance of the uranium was first dis- 
closed last month by Paul Leventhal, a 
former counsel to the Senate Committee 





DAN ERT, ALIAS DAN AERBEL 
Innocent barrels marked “plumbat.” 


on Government Operations, at a confer 

ence in Salzburg, and the report was con- 
firmed later by European Community 
officials. 

Who had the uranium? And how did 
they get it? After several weeks of 
investigation by a team of correspon- 
dents, TIME has learned that the 
Scheersberg A’s voyage from Antwerp 
was part of a complex plot concocted by 
Israeli intelligence agents. Its purpose: to 
disguise a secret Israeli purchase of 
much-needed uranium for its French- 
built nuclear reactor at Dimona in the 
Negev Desert: an overt purchase might 
have pushed the Soviet Union into sup- 
plying nuclear arms to the Arab states 
The Scheersberg A, which is still in ser 
vice as a tramp steamer under the name 
Kerkyra, was secretly owned at the ime 
of the uranium caper by the Israeli intel- 
ligence service, Mossad. It was one of 
three ships (another was called the Vita) 
that Israel used in the late 1960s for se- 
cret operations. TIME has discovered 
that the Scheersberg A was almost cer- 
tainly involved in the refueling in the At- 
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lantic of five gunboats seized by Israeli 
agents from the French harbor of Cher- 
bourg in 1969. 

In the uranium operation, the Israe- 
lis relied on assurances from the West 
German coalition government of Chris- 
tian Democratic Chancellor Kurt- 
Georg Kiesinger that they would be al- 
lowed to disguise their purchase as a 
private commercial transaction in West 
Germany. In exchange, TIME’s sources 
say, Israel promised West Germany ac- 
cess lo its advanced uranium separation 
process that can be used to produce nu- 
clear weapons. Asked directly about it, 
officials in Bonn refused last week either 
to confirm or to deny any past govern 
ment involvement in such a deal 

No Hijacking. Investigators for the 
European Community began looking for 
the missing uranium several months af- 
ter the Scheersherg A showed up empty 
at Iskenderun. They developed evidence 
that the cargo had not vanished in a hi- 
jacking: the uranium was shipped by a 
firm that knew it would never arrive at 
its destination in Italy. The firm was a 
now-defunct German _ petrochemical 
company called Asmara Chemie, and it 
had purchased the uranium—which was 
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mined in what is now Zaire—from the 
Belgian mineral firm Societé Générale 
des Minerais. Asmara Chemie had no 
previous record of buying uranium at all 
—let alone $3.7 million worth—but on 
March 29, 1968, Asmara signed a con- 
tract to buy 200 tons of uranium oxide. 
Today the founder of Asmara, Herbert 
G. Scharf, denies any knowledge of the 
deal, and one former employee of the 
firm says, “I assume that somebody must 
have used our name.” 

Several of TIME’s sources have iden- 
tified a former Asmara purchasing agent 
and stockholder named Herbert Schul- 
zen as the Asmara connection. Last 
week Schulzen, now an executive for 
Kolloid Chemie, a West German dye- 
making firm, told TIME he could not 
comment because “secret service agen- 
cies” were involved. He added: “When 
I read in the papers that for nine years 
various governments have kept the dis- 
appearance of the uranium a secret, | 
cannot as a private individual comment 
on what is taking place at a [higher] po- 
litical level.” 

Asmara at first had ordered the ura- 
nium for a third party, a Casablanca 
pharmaceutical-supply company named 
Chimagar; like Asmara, it had never 


Reported refueling 
rendezvous with five 
seized gunboots 


with an unspecified substance included 
in the shipment, then return it to As- 
mara in the same 560 drums. “They 
chose us merely to get the uranium out 
of Antwerp into the Mediterranean,” 
said SAICA’s chairman, Francesco Ser- 
torio, last week; he claims he wondered 
about the deal at the time. Nevertheless, 
Sertorio says he received an advance 
payment from Asmara Chemie of $12,- 
000 for buying equipment to mix and 
handle the uranium. Apparently Asma- 
ra knew that the Scheersberg A, with its 
barrels of uranium innocently marked 
“plumbat™ (a lead derivative), would 
never dock in Italy. A few days after the 
Scheersberg A sailed from Antwerp, As- 
mara called SAICA to say the ship was 
mysteriously lost and told the paint com- 
pany to keep the $12,000. 

The history of the Scheersberg A's 
ownership is almost equally mysterious. 
Less than two months before its fateful 
sailing from Antwerp, the ship—then 
known simply as the Scheersherg—was 
purchased from a Hamburg shipping 
broker, August Bolten, by a company 
that was little more than a post office ad- 
dress in Monrovia, Liberia: the Biscayne 
Traders Shipping Corp., which was in- 
corporated on Aug. 20, 1968, about the 


Nov. 17, 1968 
Scheersberg A departs 
with 200 tons of uranium 


Dec. 22, 1969 
Scheersberg A leaves for 
Brake, West Germony 


bought uranium before. “Laughable,” 
said one of the company’s executives last 
week when told that the firm—which 
specializes in processing seaweed—had 
been named as a recipient of the ura- 
nium. Indeed, Chimagar was not a good 
cover. Morocco is not a member of the 
Common Market, and no nuclear ma- 
terial can be shipped outside the Com- 
munity without a special permit. 

Thus, in August 1968, the uranium 
contract was amended. Asmara and the 
Société Générale informed the Common 
Market that the ore would be shipped 
to SAICA, a paint company in Milan that 
also had never been known to use ura- 
nium. SAICA was to mix the uranium 
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time that Asmara Chemie’s final con- 
tract for purchase of the uranium was 
completed. Biscayne took title to the 
Scheersberg A—for $287,000—on Sept. 
27, 1968. The company, which was dis- 
solved in 1971, was almost certainly a 
front for the Mossad. For more than a 
year, corporate documents prove, Bis- 
cayne’s president was Dan Ert, 40, who 
admitted in 1973 that he was an Is- 
raeli intelligence agent. 

Ert, who has changed his name to 
Aerbel and now lives in Herzliya, was a 
member of an Israeli “hit team” that in 
1973 killed an Arab waiter in Lilleham- 
mer, Norway, in the mistaken belief that 
he was a Palestinian terrorist responsi- 


ble for the Munich massacre of eleven 
Olympic athletes. A native of Copenha- 
gen who maintained Danish and Israeli 
citizenship, Ert tried to win his release 
by telling his flabbergasted Norwegian 
interrogators that he was a Mossad 
agent. To prove it, he mentioned that he 
“owned the ship” that had secretly car- 
ried uranium for Israel. (Ert has since 
denied saying this.) Ert also gave his 
captors the secret phone number of Mos- 
sad headquarters in Tel Aviv. He was 
convicted of participating in a murder 
and imprisoned for seven months. 

After Biscayne Traders bought the 
Scheersberg A, in September 1968, the 
first of many new crews came aboard. 
But in Rotterdam, on Nov. 15, a Bis- 
cayne Traders representative falsely told 
the crew—composed largely of Span- 
iards—that they were no longer needed 
because the ship had been sold again 
On the next day, the uranium was load- 
ed in Antwerp, and a hand-picked crew 
of Israelis boarded the ship for its mys- 
terious voyage. 

Only those aboard know precisely 
what happened during the 15 days after 
the Scheersberg A \eft Antwerp. The 
ship’s officers cannot be traced because 
they had forged passports and false iden- 
tities. But one of TIME’s sources talked 
with a former Israeli crew member in 
1973, in the Ivory Coast. According to 
the sailor, after leaving Antwerp the 
Scheersberg A sailed straight for the wa- 
ters between Cyprus and Iskenderun. 
Without breaking radio silence, it made 
a rendezvous at night with an Israeli ship 
that carried a special winch. As two Is- 
raeli gunboats hovered near the freight- 
ers, the barrels of uranium were trans- 
ferred in total darkness. Except for an 
occasional Hebrew command, no one 
spoke. The uranium, TIME’s sources be- 
lieve, went to the Israeli port of Haifa, 
approximately 110 nautical miles from 
the rendezvous, and the Scheersberg A 
headed northeast to Iskenderun. 

Arrived Empty. Port records con- 
firm that the Scheersberg A arrived 
empty on Dec. 2. Three days later, most 
of the Spanish crew who had been dis- 
missed in Rotterdam on Nov. 15 were 
called back to the ship at Palermo. Cu- 
rious about its recent travels, some crew- 
men looked for the ship’s log. They 
found that the pages for the previous 
2% weeks had been ripped out. 

For almost a year, the Scheersberg A 
carried out normal freight duties in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. Mean- 
while, construction of five missile and 
torpedo gunboats purchased by Israel 
neared completion in the French port of 
Cherbourg. The boats were paid for by 
Israel, but France had halted all military 
trade with Arabs and Israelis. On Nov. 
17, 1969, five weeks before the Israelis 
seized the gunboats, the Scheersherg A 
crew was again told that the ship had 
been sold. A new crew came aboard, and 
another mystery voyage began. Port rec- 
ords show that the ship left Almeria, 
Spain, for a course through the Strait of 
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Gibraltar and up the French coast just 
three days before the Cherbourg raid 
which took place on Christmas morning. 
1969. One of TIME’s sources reports that 
a refueling rendezvous with the gunboats 
took place in the Bay of Biscay, 300 nau- 
tical miles southwest of the mouth of the 
Loire—easy sailing distance from Al- 
meria for the Scheersberg A 

Hull Scars. After this rendezvous, 
the ship arrived in the West German 
port of Brake on Dec. 30. It was sold by 
Biscayne Traders on Jan. 5, 1970, toa 
Greek shipping firm for approximately 
$235,000—or $52.000 less than the 1968 
purchase price. It bore scars on its hull. 
possibly from having scraped against its 
sister ship while the uranium was being 
transferred, The Scheersherg A, by then 
renamed Haroula, was sold again in 
1976, to another Greek firm, the Pidal- 
ion Three Co 

The European Community inves- 
ligation into the whereabouts of the 
missing uranium was frustratingly in- 
complete. Two months after the Scheers- 
berg A sailed from Antwerp, the Com- 
mon Market's atomic energy agency 
(Euratom) routinely asked the Italian 
paint company SAICA whether the ura- 
nium had arrived. When told no, Eu- 
ratom began an inquiry into what it 
called the *Plumbat Affair.” The search 
was hampered by the agency’s lack of 
police powers, and after a few months 
Euratom called on security forces of 
the Western nations for help. A West 
German investigation was abruptly 

and mysteriously—halted shortly 
after it began in 1969 
US. officials reacted calmly to Eura- 
tom's report of the missing uranium. Ex- 
plains one U.S. nuclear expert: “Yellow- 
cake is a very low level mineral, not 
bomb material.” Only after complicated 
reprocessing can it be used to make nu- 
clear weapons. It is believed that Israel 
completed such a reprocessing facility in 
1969, and used it to produce a limited 
number of atomic bombs (TIME, April 
12, 1976). The Carter Administration 
halted a!l U.S. exports of uranium—in- 
cluding yellowcake—last February, 
pending a review of U.S. export policies 

In Europe and the U'S., atomic en- 
ergy Officials say that the Plumbat Af- 
fair signals a need for tighter surveil- 
lance of nuclear shipments. Notes a 
former Euratom official: “The ways of 
stepping around international controls 
are as many as the ways of our Lord.” 

. . . 

The tired old tramp steamer that 
carried the uranium oxide from Ant- 
werp to the eastern Mediterranean is not 
likely to be involved in so adventurous 
a mission again. Last week the salt- 
caked Kerkyra returned empty to the 
Greek port of Halkis, after carrying a 
load of cement to Benghazi in Libya on 
its regular run. Beneath the paint of the 
new name. dockside onlookers can still 
discern welded letters spelling out the 
old, outlined in cement dust. Scheersherg 
A has come in out of the cold 
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Mondale v. Vorster: Tough Talk 


‘It takes one word to characterize 
the meetings,” said an American par- 
ticipant at the close of last week's dis 
cussions between Vice President Walter 
Mondale and South African Prime Min 
ister John Vorster: “Tough.” And so they 
were. After 8% hours of talks in Vien 
na’s Hofburg Palace, Mondale grimly 
told a press conference that the U.S. and 
South Africa were in “fundamental and 
profound disagreement” over the Pre- 
toria government's policies, particularly 
apartheid. In what appeared to be a sub- 
stantive turning point in relations be- 
tween the two countries, Mondale added 
with almost startling candor: “We hope 
that South Africans will not rely on any 


year, when he was trying to achieve a 
Rhodesian settlement, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger was prepared to settle 
for majority rule in Rhodesia and Na 
mibia, and worry about South Africa 
later; Carter believes all three must 
move together. Even as Mondale was 
heading for Vienna last week, after mak- 
ing diplomatic stops in Lisbon and Ma- 
drid, the President said in a television 
interview in Los Angeles that the U.S 
was doing “everything we can” to per- 
suade Vorster to end apartheid 
Beforehand, Mondale had tried to 
move gently—favoring, for instance 
such phrases as “full participation” for 
South African blacks rather than “one- 





VICE PRESIDENT WALTER MONDALE & SOUTH AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER VORSTER IN VIENNA 
“We cannot accept, let alone defend governments that reject human rights.” 


illusions that the U'S. will in the end in 
tervene to save South Africa from the 
policies it is pursuing, for we will not do 
so. Failure to make progress will lead 
to a tragedy of human history.” 

Even before the talks began. Mon- 
dale had been somewhat troubled about 
the possible outcome of what he recog- 
nized as an exceedingly tough assign- 
ment. Indeed, given the convictions of 
the South African leadership and the hu- 
man rights concerns of the Carter Ad- 
ministration, a head-on collision was all 
but inevitable. Vorster remains firmly 
committed to apartheid and a policy of 
“separate development” for blacks, 
based on the creation of quasi-indepen- 
dent tribal homelands inside South Af- 
rica. Jimmy Carter is committed to 
progress toward majority rule not only 
in Rhodesia and Namibia (South West 
Africa) but in South Africa as well. Last 


man, One-vote.” But once the talks got 
under way, with the two sides seated at 
separate but equal tables, the atmo- 
sphere became tense—and remained so. 
Al times, strident voices could be heard 
through the closed doors. Said one 
American official later: “Vorster’s ex- 
pression never changed, nor did his 
tone.” Mondale spoke of American ef- 
forts to reduce discrimination and of the 
resulting benefits to the nation. The 
South Africans spoke of their 300-year 
history in Africa and, at one point, 
taunted the U.S. delegation about the 
slaughter of American Indians in the 
18th and 19th centuries. At the end of 
the first day, as negotiators prepared to 
attend a formal dinner given by Aus 
tria’s Chancellor Bruno Kreisky, both 
sides refused all comment 

Next morning, after a final session, 
Mondale read a statement that summa- 
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rized the meeting and crisply stated U.S. 
policy. It was utterly devoid of diplo- 
matic euphemism. On both Rhodesia 
and Namibia. he said, there had been 
some slight progress. though “the sig- 
nificance of that progress will depend 
on future developments.” On Rhodesia, 
Vorster had reluctantly agreed to press 
for an agreement leading to an indepen- 
dent Zimbabwe (the African national- 
ists) name for Rhodesia) during 1978. 
On Namibia, the U.N. trust territory 
that South Africa has administered since 
1920, Vorster had made several conces- 
sions, Mondale declared, though the two 
countries disagreed over the makeup of 
an interim government that would hold 
elections and lead the territory to 
independence. 

Unjust System. But on the crucial 
question, South A frica’s political system, 
there was not the slightest agreement, 
Vorster and his delegation had argued 
that apartheid is not discriminatory and 
that the homelands will be truly inde- 
pendent. Mondale’s public answer: “We 
cannot accept, let alone defend govern- 
ments that reject the basic principle of 
full human rights, economic opportunity 
and political participation for all their 
people, regardless of race.” To argu- 
ments by the South African government 
that it is keeping the region free of Com- 
munism, Mondale replied: “We believe 
that perpetuating an unjust system is the 
surest incentive to increase Soviet influ- 
ence and even racial war.” 

The South Africans were, as one 
U.S. participant put it, “very, very di- 
rect” in their rejection of Mondale’s pro- 
posals, and seemed genuinely stunned 
by some of his remarks. “I'm prepared 
to be hanged for what I am,” Vorster 
told the press, “but Ill be damned if I'll 
be hanged for what | am not.” Like Vor- 
ster, Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) 
Botha implied that Washington had 
tried to push too far. “If the US. de- 
mands from us a political formula that 
means our own destruction, then we will 
say no,” he declared. “As in the biblical 
story, if you blind our eyes, then we will 
pull down the pillars.” 

As Mondale flew on to Belgrade to 
pay a call on Yugoslav Communist 
Leader Josip Broz Tito, Washington's 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young was 
preparing to go from the Mozambican 
capital of Maputo to South Africa. In 
Mozambique. where he attended a 92- 
nation U.N. conference on Rhodesia 
and Namibia. Young had held private 
talks with Mozambican President Samo- 
ra Machel and other African leaders 
He irritated some delegates by compar- 
ing southern Africa to the American 
South and by advocating peaceful tran- 
sition to African majority rule. Robert 
Mugabe, a leader of Rhodesia’s militant 
Patriotic Front. found the speech “hol- 
low” and said it represented “no 
change” in U.S. policy. Maybe not, but 
the storm in Vienna suggests that a gen- 
uine and perhaps far-reaching change 
is indeed taking place 
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Brief Encounters in a Hopeless War 


An antiaircraft battery was suddenly 
rolled into place on a golf course near 
Lusaka International Airport last week. 
Zambian armed forces went on alert, 
leaves were canceled. and President 
Kenneth Kaunda issued orders to “shoot 
on sight” any Rhodesian aircraft that vi- 
olated his country’s airspace. Respond- 
ing to a warning from Prime Minister 
lan Smith that Zambian support for 
black nationalist guerrillas might lead 
lo pre-emptive strikes, Kaunda dramat- 
ically announced that “a state of war” 
existed between his country and Rho- 
desia. To prove the point, the Zambi- 
ans lobbed several mortar shells at the 
resort town of Victoria Falls—an attack 
that did not prove serious enough to can- 
cel the nightly sundowner cruise for 
tourists along the Zambezi 
River. 

Rhodesian officials 
shrugged off Kaunda’s dec- 
laration as the diplomatic 
equivalent of a mosquito 
bite, but the brutal civil war 
in the runaway British col- 
ony continues—and it is the 
innocent who suffer most. 
Caught in the political 
crossfire, terrorized black 
villagers are beaten, tor- 
tured or murdered by guer- 
rillas if they refuse to help 
the cause, jailed and some- 
limes hanged by Rhodesian 
government forces if they 
do. Earlier this month, a 1 5- 
man securily-force patrol 
tracked a team of guerrillas 
through the Ndanga Tribal 
Trust Land to Dabwe 
Kraal. When darkness fell, 
the troops climbed over a 
fence and heard the guer- 
rillas addressing a crowd of 
villagers. The two sides ex- 
changed fire before the 
guerrillas slipped away. The 
dead and wounded lay on 
the ground for nine hours 
before help arrived. When evacuation 
forces finally showed up. they found 
17 women, twelve children and seven 
men dead, and 31 others wounded, all 
villagers. The toll among the comba- 
tants: one guerrilla killed, 

White civilians, particularly farmers 
in the border area, have also been caught 
in the war’s crossfire. Last week a white 
couple, their black servant and an eight- 
year-old child were murdered by terror- 
ists who fled across the border into Bot- 
swana. Such incidents are taking their 
toll on the daily lives of the country’s 
whites, During a 1,200-mile tour of Rho- 
desia, TIME’s Johannesburg bureau 
chief William McWhirter stopped at 
missions and family farms, many of 
them along the guerrilla-infested border 





with Mozambique. He found that while 
many whites still believe they can hold 
their own in the war, it has become a fu- 
tile effort, delaying and making more 
difficult the possibility of a settlement 
with the black majority, which they now 
accept as inevitable. Some vignettes 
from his brief encounters: 


THE MOTHER. She sat, looking youthful 
and fresh, at the head of the long break- 
fast table spread with racks of toast. 
poached eggs, steaming coffee, British 
marmalade (a rare luxury) and linen 
napkins. The sun poured through the tall 
windows onto the polished wood and the 
overstuffed armchairs. She was flanked 
by her teen-age sons. Otherwise, she is 
alone these days. Her husband—who, 
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like her, emigrated to Rhodesia from 
Britain 20 years ago—has gone abroad 
to drum up business as a tobacco grow- 
ers’ consultant. 

The 250-acre farm is only 20 miles 
outside Salisbury, but in the past six 
months one small band of terrorists 
was spotted crossing the fields, and the 
farm store was held up by another 
group. A farm only a mile away was 
attacked. Why are certain farms cho- 
sen as targets? The boys speculate it is 
because some farmers have a reputation 
for being mean. “That's true, Mom, I 
know it.” one of them insists. She is 
not so sure. “There was a farmer.” she 
says as calmly as if she were talking 
of the crops. “who paid his manager 
European wages and everything. He 
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How to talk yourself into a Buick. 


Let's say you're looking for a new car. And, 
just for the sake of argument, let's also suppose that, 
like many people, you're in the market for a mid-size. 

If that be the case, we suspect that you are 
hard pressed to make a decision. For heaven knows, 
there are a lot of mid-size cars to choose from. 

But before you settle on one, we suggest 
you take a close personal look at the magnificent 
mid-size pictured above. The Buick Regal. 

Be honest now. Even though you sure wouldn't 
mind driving around in a Buick, it's quite possible 
you haven't even considered the Regal. Because 
the mere mention of the name Buick conjures up 


elegance, luxury, prestige, and consequently, expense. 


Well, the part about the elegance and what-not 
is all true. But the expense? Balderdash. 
“That Regal, as you see it equipped, with power 
steering, power brakes, available stowaway spare 


tire, automatic transmission, whitewall tires and 
AM radio, carries a manufacturer's suggested retail 
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mid-size car. But 
for a Buick, it's 
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If you agree, see 
your Buick dealer. 
After you've 
seen the Regal, you'll 
talk yourself into it. 
If you're thinking about a mid-size, and you're not 
thinking about a Regal, maybe you'd better 
think again. 











was cul to pieces in his grating shed.” 

She admits there was a time when 
she became so frightened walking out- 
side alone that she would run home, 
dash in the front door with her dogs 
and then upstairs to lock herself in her 
room. She no longer does that. Nor does 
she allow herself to become alarmed by 
the future, even now. The changes, she 
says, will have to come, and she only 
hopes they will come soon and peace- 
fully. “You get used to things, you 
know,” she says. “One always does, 
don’t you think?” 


THE REFORMER. He is active in the Rho- 
desia National Farmer's Union and has 
just returned from a visit to Kenya. Like 
many white Rhodesians. he believes 
Kenya's form of benevolent black cap- 
italism is about the best model Rhode- 
sia can hope for. He is zealous in his 
belief that the sooner the war ends, the 
less bitterness there will be on both sides. 
His neighbors grumble that he is too op- 
timistic, but his Rhodesian-born wife 
has become one of his converts. “It was 
a glorious life,” she says. “It was a won- 
derful life. It will never be repeated. But 
$18 a month [for black wages] isn’t 
enough. I don’t think my cook knows 
anything about my family, and | don't 
know how many children he has in his 
And all this is bad.” 

Her husband, who also serves in 
his area’s army reserve patrol, talks of 
the strains and abuses. “The security 
forces are stretched and often inexpe- 
rienced. You have an awful lot of am- 
ateurs who are inclined to throw their 
ruddy weight about. The terrorists are 
still recruiting. Forty students—the 
brightest boys—went from our local 
mission school. The facts are that we're 
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not winning the war, that 
it's increasing in every di- 
rection. Youngsters cannot 
get on with their lives: there 
are the economic hardships. 
and more and more time 
is spent in your blinking re- 
serve outfits. All of which 
has done nothing to change 
the chances that we're go- 
ing to get by without Af- 
rican rule. I've met very few 
farmers who haven't ac- 
cepted majority rule. and 
I've met very few who ha- 
ven't said they're prepared 
to stay. That's why it’s so 
important to involve our- 
selves as closely as we can. 
We've got to go right along 
with [the blacks] when they 
come [to power].” 


THE MISSIONARY. He has 
knowingly disregarded the 
government's law ordering 
any contact with guerrillas 
to be reported. To make 
such reports would subject 
his mission to the threat of 
retaliation. But beyond that. 
he is interested in hearing what the 
black youths coming to his house at 
night have to say. “They sometimes re- 
mind me of Shakespeare.” he says, “like 
listening to the first soldier, then the sec- 
ond soldier, all chiming in with catch 
phrases. Schoolboys cross over the bor- 
der because to them it’s all like a film 
—to come back like Robin Hood with 
a gun and a bazooka. 

“But there is also a hardness that is 
stunning to hear ina boy of 14. I thought 
they still had an affection for white mis- 
sionaries and mission schools. But in 
Umtali prison every night, they sing 
songs about recapturing their land with 
the power of their guns and meeting one 
day in Zimbabwe. There is a self-de- 
lusion among the whites that things will 
somehow work out in their favor. It has 
gone on for too long already, with too 
many people killed, too many mistakes 
and lost opportunities. They haven't the 
faintest idea of what a deal means. They 
think il means giving a melon patch to 
the garden boy.” 


THE SOLDIER. A 21-year-old lieutenant. 
he is in civilian clothes, going off on 
weekend leave in one of the army-es- 
corted motor convoys that sail like car- 
avan clubs along the highways in the 
border areas. His rifle is still beside 
him in the car as he points to an ar- 
ticle on the front page of the morn- 
ing’s Rhodesia Herald. Two teen-age 
boys alone on a farm in a remote op- 
erational area had held off a terrorist 
raid the night before. “That's my broth- 
er.” he says. It was the second attack 
in six months. Two other brothers and 
his father were away serving their mil- 
itary duly 

His family has been farming since 
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his grandfather arrived with one of the 
first waves of settlers in 1895. And they 
are staying. “There isn't a debate about 
it.” says the lieutenant. “Black govern- 
ment’s going to be done. The average 
guy's prepared to live under majority 
rule.” Would the family fight in an army 
to defend a black government? Yes. says 
the lieutenant. “Unless they kick us in 
the teeth.” 


THE HOLDOUTS. It is a Sunday evening. 
The night outside is cold and dark, emp- 
ty of almost everything but space and 
stars and the sounds of dogs barking in 
the distance. The front room of the cot- 
lage is open and mellow. with high- 
beamed, sloping ceilings and high 
shelves filled with books. They are a se- 
rene, almost dignified couple. She is 
Rhodesian-born, he is a British emi- 
grant, and they farmed in Zambia be- 
fore it became independent. They are 
not emotional, not haters, but articulate 
believers in maintaining this society as 
they have known it. 

“Black Africa doesn’t have a hope 
in hell,” he says. “The Africans them- 
selves will only be left to the mercy of 
their conflicting parties here. I think I 
lost a lot of my self-respect when I left 
Zambia. Then I had somewhere to go. 
I still have somewhere else to go, but | 
won't lose another bit of my self-respect 
The rest of the world is asking us to lie 
down and be run over.” His wife asks if 
she may comment. “I have no papers.” 
she says. “I have nowhere else to go. 
You're talking about Rhodesia becom- 
ing a black-ruled country called Zim- 
babwe, with a new flag. If that happens, 
I just hope I hit the next land mine and 
it's quick.” She leaves no doubt that she 
knows what she is saying and that she 
means it, 
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How to Deal with the Russians 


In the reign of Elizabeth I, an Eng- 
lish agent for the Muscovy Co. of Lon- 
don had this advice about dealing with 
the Russians: “Make your bargains 
plain, and put them in writing.” Amer- 
icans staring across the mahogany of 
détente sometimes learn the hard way 
—in the 1972 wheat deal, for example 
—that, for Communists, the Russians 
can be very good at doing business. 

They can also be extremely difficult, 
full of contradictions and imperatives 
that are hard for Americans to compre- 
hend. Westerners tend to regard nego- 
tiations as a vehicle leading to compro- 
mise. The Soviets more often view them 
as a struggle to be won. The difference 
is all the more important right now be- 
cause the U.S. and the Soviet Union face 
a series of negotiations, beginning with 
SALT IL in Geneva last week, that will de- 
termine relations between the two coun- 
tries for many years to come. 

One major problem in dealing with 
the Soviets is their xenophobia. Though 
they have grown considerably more so- 
phisticated about the outside world in re- 
cent years, they still show a distrust of 
foreigners that borders on paranoia and 
a defensiveness that can make them 
downright offensive. In one of his Da- 
vid Frost interviews, for example, Rich- 
ard Nixon recalled a conversation Pres- 
ident Eisenhower once had with Nikita 
Khrushchev. Eisenhower lamented that 
he could never seem to get away from 
the intrusions of the telephone. Khru- 
shchev responded—irrelevantly and in- 
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correctly—with a tirade about how the 
Soviets have far more telephones than 
the Americans. 

U.S. negotiators, whether they are 
involved with armaments, trade or soft 
drinks, should bear in mind some of 
these lessons in dealing with the 
Russians: 

COUNT THE SILVERWARE. In their 
contacts of late with the outside world, 
the Russians have usually proved them- 
selves stolidly tough and reasonably 
honest. Usually. In talks on the televi- 
sion rights for the 1980 Olympics, CBS 
believed until the last minute that it had 
concluded a bargain—only to learn that 
the Russians had gone to NBC for $85 
million. A British diplomat recalls how 
during one negotiation “a Soviet diplo- 
mat led me to believe—by appropriate 
nods and silences, though never utter- 
ing a word—that he was willing to share 
certain information. When I showed 
him what I had, he read it avidly. When 
| asked him for his stuff in return, he in- 
sisted—and technically correctly—that 
he never promised anything of the sort.” 
Some of this may be sheer love of the 
game; Russians are very good at chess, 

DO NOT GO PUBLIC. In March, by 
revealing the U.S. negotiating position 
with considerable fanfare even before 
Cyrus Vance had his first meeting with 
Leonid Brezhnev, Jimmy Carter learned 
a vivid lesson in how not to deal with 
Moscow. The Soviets are conservative 
and secretive; they publicize the work- 
ings of government only for purposes of 
propaganda. Nor do they appreciate or 
even understand the Western practice 
of leaking information to the press. 

WEAR AN OLD TIMEX AND BRING 
A CAR. Whenever Leonid Brezhnev be- 
comes involved in U.S.-Soviet dealings, 
it is well to remember that he collects 
1) fine clocks and watches and 2) very 
expensive cars. Once during Henry Kis- 
singer's last trip to Moscow in 1976, 
Brezhnev blithely made off with the gold 
wristwatch belonging to State Depart- 
ment Counselor Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
Brezhnev already owns a Rolls-Royce 
Silver Cloud, a Cadillac, a Lincoln, a Cit- 
roén-Maserali sports car, a Mercedes 
450 SLC and a Russian Zil, so there 
seem to be few automotive baubles with 
which to tempt him. A Pinto station 
wagon, perhaps, 

AVOID THE PERSONALITY TRAP. 
Jimmy Carter has suggested that much 
of the success of U-.S.-Soviet relations 
will depend upon the relationship he de- 
velops with Brezhnev. Personal relation- 
ships can be helpful, but it may be a 
dangerous form of self-delusion to ex- 
pect much from them. The Russians 
have a proverb: Druzhba druzhboi, a 
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sluzhba sluzhboi—tfriendship is friend- 
ship, and work is work. At Yalta and 
even earlier, F.D.R. unwisely thought he 
could succeed by developing a personal 
friendship with Stalin, but the ideolog- 
ical gap proved unbridgeable. Says Har- 
vard Soviet Expert Adam Ulam: “So- 
viet leaders don’t respond to the good- 
fellow treatment.” Brezhnev and Nixon 
seem to have understood one another 
well. But the strongest ingredient there 
may have been the Russian appreciation 
of Nixon's unpredictability and his air 
of being thoroughly in charge—at least 
until he was undermined by Watergate. 

LEARN IMPERTURBABLE PATIENCE. 
As Dean Acheson said in 1947, “The 
business of dealing with the Russians is 
a long, long job.” Ulam says that the 
Russians have no special trick or magic 
as negotiators. “They simply wear you 
out by constantly saying nye. Ameri- 
cans unfortunately do not have staying 
power. We are too eager. We have hot 
pants for an agreement.” U.S. negoti- 
ators might train for the ordeal by. say, 
sitting across from their spouses at a din- 
ing room table, arraying a phalanx of 
mineral water bottles in between, and 
trying over a period of ten hours or so 
to hammer out a marriage contract that 
covers who does the dishes after what 
meals on what days of the week, who 
makes the beds when, who cleans the 
cat's litter pan, and so on, 

Russian negotiators can be not only 
uncivil but personally offensive, all in 
the interest of provoking or distracting 
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their opponents. To negotiate with the 
Russians, says an American ambassa- 
dor, “you must have enormous patience, 
doggedness, fantastically thick skin and 
the ability to hit hard.” 

CULTIVATE CLARITY, BUT ALSO 
FLEXIBILITY. The Russians respond best 
when approached with clear, firm, di- 
rect goals. At the same time, it is well 
to keep them off balance by never al- 
lowing them to know in every detail 
how the US. will respond in specific 
situations 

The U'S.. being a democracy, labors 
under a negolUating disadvantage. In the 
midst of the first SALT talks, debate with- 
in the U.S. Government—among the 
White House. Congress, the Pentagon 
and the State Department—confused 
and prolonged the process. 

DON’T SURPRISE, DON’T CONDE- 
SCEND. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
suffer from a certain dour rigidity that 
dampens any improvisational impulse 
Everything is planned in ‘advance; ev- 
erything emanates from the Kremlin 
Surprises offend the Soviets. Says one 
West German diplomat: “Often you feel 
your Russian counterpart needs to check 
with Moscow if you propose a tea 
break.” Although Russian negotiators 
are entrusted with little discretionary 
power, their dogmatism can sometimes 
be penetrated through judicious use of 
the well-timed—and lengthy—unoffi- 
cial lunch or dinner. Via such “back 
channels,” and with sufficient lubrica- 
tion, each side can get a feeling for the 
other's negotiating terrain 

At the same time, nothing can tor- 
pedo a negotiation faster than even a 
hint of disrespect. The Soviets want to 
be treated like a great power. “They're 
very sensitive lo any notion that they're 
being treated as less than equals.” 
says former Commerce Secretary Peter 
Peterson 

. 

During a student strike at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo in 
1970. Novelist John Barth, a teacher 
there, remarked: “I'm totally bored by 
the situation, the critical importance of 
which I absolutely affirm.” If they are 
to succeed with the Russians, US. ne- 
goUators must always cultivate a certain 
fatalism. The Soviets sign agreements 
when they believe it is valuable for them 
to do so; otherwise, they do not sign. 
Sull, the Soviet perspective on the world 
has enlarged and the Russians have 
glimpsed international vistas—trade 
and technology, for example—that re- 
quire accommodations with the rest of 
the world. A growing self-confidence has 
somewhat softened the Soviet trucu- 
lence. Such factors may be the best hope 
for getting the Soviets to take up their 
pens and bestow their signatures at least 
on SALT’s limited contracts of nuclear 
forbearance Lance Morrow 
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Kids are priceless 
at Ramada. 


We think so much of 
kids at Ramada that we've 
given them a special rate all 
their own —free. 

Our special Ramada 
family vacation plan lets Kids 
18 and Under Stay Free* in 
their parents’ room. And, 
when you add that to our 
surprisingly competitive 
prices for Mom and Dad, you 
can have a very reasonably 
priced vacation. 


For worry-free reserva- 
tions at any of our nearly 
700 Inns, call toll-free 
800-228-2828 (in Nebraska, 
800-642-9343), dial the 
Ramada Inn nearest you or 
call your travel agent. 

Next time, stay with the 
Inns who think kids are 
priceless. And have a special 
plan to prove it. 


* Rollaway beds available at 
asmall extra charge 





Were building a reputation, 
not resting on one. 
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D-Day for the Disabled 


Washington's Sheraton-Park Hotel 
will never be the same. Braille plates 
now appear next to elevator buttons 
Wheelchair ramps curve down from en- 
trance doors to parking lots. Telephones, 
in lowered booths, sprout oversize dials; 
buried inside them are enlarged am- 
plifiers. Upstairs, 396 rooms come 
equipped with safety bars in the bath- 
rooms; downstairs, the kitchen caters to 
Seeing-Eye dogs 

The price tag? $100,000. The im- 
mediate purpose? To accommodate 
2,500 people gathering at the hotel this 
week for the White House Conference 


— 


TEACHING DEAF CHILDREN TO RECOGNIZE WORD: 
Costs run to $2,800 per student per year, t 


on Handicapped Individuals. It will be 
the largest meeting of disabled people 
ever assembled in the US. Half the of- 
ficial delegates, drawn from every state, 
are handicapped. A quarter are par- 
ents of handicapped children, and the 
rest are professionals in the field. All 
face a hard week’s work, studying 466 
pages of “awareness papers” and at- 
tending eight workshops to discuss top- 
ics ranging from psychological problems 
to chronic unemployment. 

Sweeping Act. The conference, au- 
thorized by Congress at a cost of $3 mil- 
lion, is the latest indication that Amer- 
ica’s 20 million to 35 million 
handicapped are the nation’s newest civ- 
il rights movement. In 1973, following 
two decades of lobbying plus court rul- 
ings against discrimination, Congress 
passed a sweeping Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act for the mentally and phys- 
ically disabled. “No handicapped indi- 
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vidual,” it proclaimed, “shall be 
excluded from any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance.” 
An equally sweeping Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, which 
grants all disabled children the right to 
a free public education, passed in 1975 

The principles were virtually undis- 
puted, but where could an estimated $2.4 
billion be found to carry out the reha- 
bilitation programs? After months of 
Government inaction during the Ford- 
Carter transition, the handicapped 
began demonstrating from San Francis- 
co to Boston. Bending to the sympathy 


aa 
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S AT SPECIAL CLASS IN MYSTIC, CONN. 
wice the standard level. 


they aroused, Joseph Califano, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, final- 
ly signed regulations last month to en- 
force the legislation, proclaiming as he 
did so a “new era in civil rights.” 

Yet even as the delegates in Wash- 
ington celebrate their victory, the prima- 
ry question still hangs in the air: Where 
will the money come from? University 
Officials estimate that colleges may be 
forced to spend over $1 billion altering 
their buildings. But the institutions most 
affected by the reforms are the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Of the na- 
tion’s 8 million handicapped children— 
about 12% of all school-age children 
—only an estimated 40% now receive 
adequate special education. The rest 
must be located and placed in what the 
law calls the “least restrictive education- 
al environment” by September 1978 
Schools, already strapped financially, es- 
timate that it costs $2,800 a year to ed- 


ele Vitel. 


ucate each handicapped child, com- 
pared with $1,400 for a normal student 
Meanwhile, under existing allocations, 
the Federal Government will under- 
write only 5% of the cost of each hand- 
icapped pupil's education in 1978; it will 
slowly increase that sum to 40% by 1982 

Education experts, like Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke (R., Mass.), ranking mi- 
nority member on the HEW-Labor sub- 
committee on appropriations, fear that 
the money crunch will force schools to 
“mainstream” ill-prepared students into 
regular classrooms rather than putting 
them in small special classes. This could 
prompt a parental backlash. Says Pro- 
fessor Frances Connor, chairman of the 
special education department of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College: “If 
you had a child who was just about at 
the entry level for college, and you felt 
that his needs were not being met be- 
cause the handicapped children re- 
quired a lot of the teacher's attention, 
how would you react? I see some back- 
lash developing already.” 

Controversial Clause. Equally 
troublesome is the question of how tra- 
ditionally trained teachers, who lack any 
background in special education, will 
deal with severely handicapped children 
placed in their classes. Conversely, there 
is the problem of how the handicapped 
children, taken from their familiar pro- 
tected environment, will be affected 
Says Connor: “I'm sure that one-third 
will flower, but another one-third may 
do just about the same, and the last third 
may actually suffer without adequate 
back-up services.” 

Another aspect of the law is proving 
controversial: the clause stipulating that 
schools must draw up individual educa- 
tion plans for disabled pupils. A costly 
procedure, it is subject to parents’ ap- 
proval. Unhappy parents can even take 
their grievances to court. But Paul Ack- 
erman, director of the White House con- 
ference’s education program, welcomes 
the parental clause. Says he: “We will fo- 
cus on the role of parents in exercising 
their rights, making parents realize that 
they are part of the school-parent team.” 

The able-bodied must also be edu- 
cated about the handicapped, however, 
and this may prove the hardest prob- 
lem of all. As one handicapped person 
put it at a pre-conference hearing, “Our 
bodies make us disabled, but society 
makes us handicapped.” 


Kudos: Round 1 


AVILA COLLEGE 

Henry W. Bloch, D.B.A., income tax ex- 
pert. Jn assisting the individual taxpayer 
to probe the intricate intent of the IRS, he 
developed a service that swept a nation 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Hussein I, LL.D., King of Jordan. We 
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salute you for your inspired vision of 
peace and justice in the Middle East 
Yitzhak Rabin, LL.D.. former Prime 
Minister of Israel. You have worked 
hard, in full dedication to the founding 
dream of your country 


BRYANT COLLEGE 
Admiral Stansfield Turner. D.S. in Ed 
director of the CIA 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Murray Gell-Mann, Sc.D., physicist 
Louise Nevelson, L.H.D., sculptor 
Isaac Stern, Mus.D., violinist 


CURRY COLLEGE 
Howard B. Johnson, LL.D.. president of 
restaurant and motel chain 


DICKINSON COLLEGE 
The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh 
S.T.D.. president of Notre Dame 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Perry Como, L.H.D.. singer 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Ardeshir Zahedi, D.H., Iranian Am- 
bassador to the U.S. Your outstanding 
diplomatic skills were displayed 
when you volunteered your services in 
the settlement of a recent and poten- 
tially explosive situation here in our 
nation’s capital 


ROSARY COLLEGE 

Mary Martin, Litt.D., entertainer. You 
can make the most fatuous line radiant- 
ly credible or move an audience to tears 


merely by standing still and smiling A FTER W E U SE 4 ba rrel for agi ng Jack 


ST. ANSELM’S COLLEGE . ’ , . . ‘a F : 
Sarah Caldwell, Mus.D., artistic direc- Daniel Ss, Our employees can use iC tor JUST 





rr 





tor, Opera Company of Boston , 

Bob Hope, D.H., comedian about anything. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY y , ; 
Walker Percy, L.H.D., author Mr. Yodeler Brannon here might chop his 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN in halt tO USE as a planter. Or Set it outside 
Leonard Woodcock, LL.D.. outgoing ; ’ - ) 

Letina | tovcatch rain in. If he’s. handy, he could turin 
cake aeabelaiiad ic into a barbecue grill. Or 

Hubert Humphrey. LL.D., Minnesota =—s li r 7 -} Bs: 

Senator }evena IVINg room Chalr. 

Gwendolyn Brooks. L.H.D.. Pulitzer 71 _ } _ | \r : | : ; 

prizewinning poet 1ey lave Nunareds of CHARCOAI 


YALE UNIVERSITY uses, these old barrels. 


MELLOWED 


Mairead Corrigan and Betty Williams Z . ? A 
LL.D.. Peace People leaders, Northern But at ter a Sl p ot Jack Q 
Ireland. Where magistrates and machine . ’ _ DROP 
guns may fail, the human spirit may Daniel Ss, We believe, A 
triumph Q 


B.B. King. Mus.D.. jazz and blues you l| know the MOST 
musician 


James Reston, L.H.D.. columnist Important use ot all. 


BY DROP 





YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 
Warren E. Burger. LL.D.. Chief Jus 


ennessee Whickey ¢ 90 Proof « Distille nd Rattled + | r Te i 
tice. U.S. Supreme Court ssee Whiskey * 90 P J and Bottled by Jack Daniel D y 
, m Mailow Pran - nchburo (Pan 2h T 725 
Joel Sussman, LL.D. President. Su Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361) 
preme Court of Israel Piaced in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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THE PRESS 


The Kitchen-Table Entrepreneurs 


It was clearly a scoop: the Food and 
Drug Administration was about to out- 
law saccharin, What was remarkable 
was that the disclosure came almost two 
months before the FDA acted and that 
it was made in Food Industry Newslet- 
ter, a four-page, biweekly newsletter that 
is written, folded, addressed and mailed 
by Phyllis and Julian Handler from their 
Manhattan apartment 

The Handlers are among a growing 
legion of kitchen-table entrepreneurs 
who are turning the newsletter business. 
the last cottage industry of publishing. 
into a respectable and highly lucrative 
branch of journalism. Hardly any ac- 
tivity nowadays is without benefit of a 





THE HANDLERS & SECRETARY AT HOME 
A typewriter and an idea. 


newsletter, from Abortion Trends to 
Zoo's Letter. Aficionados of cartoons 
and soap operas have their typewritten 
grapevines, as do owners of Pet Rocks, 
fans of Evelyn Waugh and students of 
the Kondatrieff wave theory of econom- 
ics, Circulations range from a few dozen 
to 430,000, for the 54-year-old Kiplinger 
Washington Letter; subscripuions cost 
anywhere from nothing to $3,600 a year 
for French Journalist Danielle Hune- 
belle’s International Letter, a monthly 
economic report 

No one is sure how many newslet 
ters there are in the US. (estimates run 
as high as 6.000). Nor ts there much 
agreement on what a newsletter is. “We 
try not to ask that question.” says How- 
ard P. Hudson, whose News/etrer on 
Newsletters is the industry's bible and 
whose Newsletter Yearbook Directory 
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($25 for the 1977 edition, published this 
month) lists 1,500 of the breed 

Last week in New York, the 138 del- 
egates to the first annual convention of 
the newly formed Newsletter Associa- 
tion of America did agree, however, that 
their business is flourishing, readers are 
willing to pay ever higher subscription 
prices and nearly everyone is getting 
into the act. Out-of-work political op- 
eratives, for example, are finding sec- 
ond careers in the field: former Dem- 
ocratic Strategist Alan Baron claims 
2,400 readers (most pay $39) for the Bar- 
on Report he launched last summer, and 
ex-Nixon Aide Kevin Phillips says he 
has nearly 1,000 subscribers to his $94-a- 
year American Political Report. Among 
the latest victims of newsletter fever are 
magazine and book publishers: U.S. 
News and World Report and Newsweek 
have launched newsletters in the past 
year, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich last 
year paid $1.4 million for a Boston group 
of seven letters, and CBS and Field En- 
terprises are pondering new entries 

Psychic Return. One of the siren 
songs of newsletter publishing is the 
shoestring startup cost—typically $10.- 
000, v. 50 to 100 times that much to start 
a magazine. “All you need is a type- 
writer, a mimeograph machine and an 
idea,” says Ken Calloway, who found- 
ed Capitol Publications in Washington, 
D.C., eleven years ago with $750 in his 
pocket; today the firm publishes 19 let- 
ters, has a staff of 45 and grosses $2.5 
million. Once established, overhead is 
low and profits are high. For the ed- 
itors, there are less tangible rewards, like 
virtually complete freedom of expres- 
sion. “The psychic return is greater than 
the financial return,” says John Herling. 
who has been turning out his Washing- 
ton-based Labor Letter for 26 years. Says 
Calloway: “It's a real ego trip.” 

Newsletters obviously scratch some 
powerful itches among the reading pub- 
lic. “It's the segmentation of American 
society.” explains Howard Hudson 
“People know what they want to know 
about, and they want to know a lot about 
it. But they don’t want to know about 
anything else.” To Ray E. Hiebert, dean 
of the University of Maryland journal- 
ism school, newsletters assuage the 
alienating effects of more anonymous 
media. Says he: “Mass communication 
is out, personal communication is in, and 
that’s what newsletters are.” 

In more ways than one, Though 
chain ownership is almost as old as the 
medium itself—the two Philadelphia 
journalists who launched the first mod- 
ern newsletter in 1918 began a second 
that same year (their firm, Whaley-Ea- 
ton Inc., now publishes four)—the ma- 
jority of newsletters are put out by lone 


entrepreneurs. For them, small will al- 
ways be beautiful. 

Consider the Handlers, who started 
Food Industry Newsletter in 1973 on 
their dining table. “It was rough,” re- 
calls Julian, who had just left a job with 
a trade magazine in the food business 
“We had to clear the table every time 
we had dinner.” Since then, circulation 
has grown from a handful to not quite 
2,000. At $60 a year each, that has made 
the Handlers as wealthy as many of their 
executive-suile readers. With that pros- 
perity, they have moved their business 
from the dinner table to more spacious 
quarters: the bedroom 


Murdoch Watch 


Remember Rupert Murdoch, the 
Australian press baron who bounded 
onto the New York publishing scene last 
winter by buying the city’s only after- 
noon newspaper, the Post, then acquir- 
ing New York Magazine Co. (TIME 
cover, Jan. 17)? Well, after virtually 
dropping from sight, Murdoch is back 
in circulation, and his circulation is do- 
ing bloody well, mate. The Post's av- 
erage daily sale last week topped 600,000 
copies—a gain of more than 100,000 
since Murdoch took over and the high- 
est circulation since 1974." About 80% 
of the new readers. however, were in- 
herited from the Long Island Press 
which folded March 25; the Post has ac- 
quired most of its home-delivery system 
in Queens and Nassau County. The oth- 
er 20° of new readers apparently like 
the Post's jazzier typography. shorter 
stories, expanded racing, rock, gossip 
and television coverage, additional com- 
ic strips, and sensational banner head- 
lines (FBI INFILTRATES MOB TRASH BIZ; 
GIRL, 15, HELD IN SLAYING OF MOM) 

Circulation is also up marginally at 
New York, is holding steady at its sta- 
blemate New West and is down slightly 
at the Village Voice. Editorial flavor has 
changed litthe—except at New York, 
which new Editor James Brady has 
made blander, filling the magazine with 
the kind of food, entertainment and 
home-decorating spreads that Founder 
Clay Felker saved for slow weeks 

Murdoch has always aimed to sat- 
isfy and feels he is succeeding. In his 
first public pronouncement in_ five 
months, he chided fellow publishers for 
not following that editorial philosophy 
“| cannot avoid the temptation,” he told 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in San Francisco, 
“of wondering whether there is any oth- 
er industry in this country which seeks 
to presume so completely to give the cus- 
tomer what he does not want.” 





Circulation is also on the rise at the Post's morn- 
ing competitors. the Daily News (up $0,000 over 
last April to 1,977,000) and the Times (up 33,000, 
to 860.000) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 






18 mg. “tar” 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec.'76 











Armco is investing 
ideas and profits 
in America’s richest 
energy resource: 


Reinvesting profit in ideas. 
In 1976, Armco invested 


Finding smarter ways to use coal-power is 
the specialty of Armco Steel research 
scientist David Lockmeyer. For example, 
he mixes ordinary and premium coals 
together to come up with blends that are 
hot performers. Combinations that give 
most energy from least coal, or conserve 
the expensive kinds. 

Experiments with coal by David and 
other scientists and engineers are vitally 
important to a steelmaker like Armco. 
Coal already provides about 70% of the 
energy used by our industry. Today, oil 
and natural gas reserves are dwindling. 
Armco is reinvesting profits in mines and 
research to give coal an even greater role. 

In coal and other tasks, we are using 
our best technology to find energy and 
use it efficiently. Energy that is vital to 
provide heat, light, power, jobs and useful 
products for ourselves, our children and 
those of the future. Armco is working to 


come up with some of the answers. c=» 


Responsive people in action. ARMCO 


V 


$8 million in the third expansion 
of its Research Center. It’s part 
of our continuing commitment 
to probe for new achievements 
in energy and materials tech- 
nology. Dedicated research 
builds tomorrow's standard of 
living. Reinvested profit makes 
it possible 

For a copy of “Coal—the 
key to our third century,” write 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
Dept. 57, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043 








Big Bill Walton Comes of Age 


When Portland Trail Blazer Coach 
Jack Ramsay arrived to take over his du- 
ties last spring, he announced: “I'm a 
Bill Walton man.” The declaration 
made him a minority of one in the Pa- 
cific Northwest 

For two Job-like seasons, Portland 
fans had waited in vain for Walton to 
become again the fierce-eyed force that 
once drove John Wooden's finest 
U.C.L.A, teams. They had waited for the 
6-ft. Ll-in. redhead to sweep the back- 
boards of rebounds and to show them 
the best big-man’s passing game in the 
history of the sport. But he burdened 
them with ramblings about FBI bugs in 
the woodwork. The Trail Blazers had 
counted on his size and strength to mus- 
cle them out of expansion-team dol- 
drums and into the joyful world of 
N.B.A. contenders. Instead, they had to 
suffer with an injury-bedeviled vegetar- 
ian who contributed mightily to their 
abysmal won-lost record—the worst in 
the West last year—and apparently was 
too frail, physically and mentally, to play 
with the pros 

Profound Change. Now, at last 
the patience of the long-suffering Port- 
land fans has been rewarded. Led by a 
reborn Bill Walton, the Blazers this sea- 
son finished second in the N.B.A.’s Pa- 
cific division and made a four-game 
sweep of the first-place Los Angeles 
Lakers in the play-off semifinals, earn- 


ing the right to meet the favored Phil- 
adelphia 76ers for the championship in 
a best-of-seven series beginning this 
week. .Portland’s sound team play should 
match up well against the freewheeling 
superstar style of the Julius Erving- and 
George McGinnis-led 76ers 

Any doubts that Walton was back 
in form were dispelled during the Lak- 
er series, when he entered into and ul- 
timately won a classic duel with Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar—a struggle of titans un- 
paralleled in the N.B.A. since Wilt 
Chamberlain and Bill Russell met head- 
on a decade ago. Abdul-Jabbar domi- 
nated most of the statistics, but Wal- 
ton’s inspired play at key moments left 
the Lakers and Abdul-Jabbar helpless 

Much of the credit for Walton's 
emergence as a basketball great goes to 
Ramsay, the lonely believer. He sold or 
traded away the malcontents who were 
wallowing in the disappointment and 
frustration of the past two seasons with 
the Blazers. In their place came players 
tailored to Big Bill's skills: quick, sure- 
handed guards to snag his crisp outlet 
passes and start the fast break rolling 
big, power forwards to take some of the 
pressure—and punishment—off Walton 
in the middle. The combination, tightly 
harnessed to set plays and team offense 
has produced a balanced basketball ma- 
chine that finished the regular season 
with an imposing 49-33 record 


WALTON v. ABDUL-JABBAR: ROUGH & READY TO PLAY AT THE PINNACLE 





But the most profound change has 
been in Walton himself. The counter- 
culture ponytail is gone, sacrificed to the 
heat of arena lights and the sizzling 
sweat of the fast-break pace. Press con- 
ferences denouncing the FBI have given 
way tO post-game interviews in the 
warm glow of a victorious team’s dress- 
ing room. The strict vegetarian diet has 
been modified to include a Pacific sal- 
mon now and then. Walton has hardly 
become a conservative paragon of the 
Establishment; he still chomps bean 
sprouts and supports radical causes. But 
this year, for the first time in his N.B.A 
career, he has been physically healthy 

Walton played in almost as many 
games this season (65) as he had played 
in the previous two combined. That his 
presence made the difference was dra 
matically demonstrated by Portland's 
performance when he did not play. Of 
those 17 Walton-less games, Portland 
won only five—a percentage barely 
above that of the hapless New York 
Nets. As the season wore on and Wal- 
ton did not wear out, Portland was 
struck by an unfamiliar notion: the 
championship was within reach 

So unaccustomed was the town to 
the heady, rarified atmosphere created 
by a winning team that the city council 
had to pass an anti-scalping law last 
month, tacitly admitting that such leg- 
islation had never before been needed 
Blazermania descended on the town. Af- 
ter Portland took the Lakers on their 
home court in Los Angeles, where they 
had been virtually unbeatable, radio dis- 
patchers for the Portland police depart- 
ment cut through the static: “Informa- 
tion to all cars. The Trail Blazers just 
won, 99-97 

Rocker & Rock. Walton remains the 
calm at the center of the storm, living 
his life as he always has in his rented 
five-bedroom communal home with 
Sports Radicals Jack and Micki Scott 
his wife Susan, his 1%-year-old son 
Adam, his brother Andy and various 
drop-in friends. Says Walton: “I don't 
think I've changed. I still have the same 
values and interests.” Rising by 10 a.m 
he typically breakfasts on a quart of 
juice, a vegetable omelet and rice. On 
game days, he arrives at the Memorial 
Coliseum ahead of his teammates for 
treatment of his bum ankles, tender 
knees and other ailments, practices with 
the team, and then returns home to 
walk or play soccer in a neighborhood 
park. A nap follows. and then he sits 
in a rocker sandwiched between speak- 
ers blaring the hard rock music of the 
Grateful Dead, absorbing the music and 
psyching himself up. By game time 
the burning look that intimidated op- 
ponents for four years at U.C.L.A. is 
back in his eyes. The towering center 
they called Mountain Man is ready for 
the climb to the top 
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NEW JERSEY VET HARLAN BIGBEE GIVES ORAL CONTRACEPTIVE PILL TO WILLING PATIENT 


LIVING 


R for Fido, Fifi and Friends 


As any urban dweller knows, the 

US. is quite literally going to the dogs 
to say nothing of cats. canaries, par- 

akeets, turtles and, indeed, a whole 
Noah’s ark of creatures. Accompanying 
the pet population explosion is the spec- 
tacular growth of medical care dedicat- 
ed solely to Fido, Fifi, Polly and friends 
There are now 30,000 doctors of veter- 
inary medicine in the U.S., and the num- 
ber is rising. In addition, there are more 
than 1,000 U.S. and Canadian animal 
hospitals. These range from small store- 
front one-doctor facilities to such gleam- 
ing temples of animal care as the nine 
story Animal Medical Center on New 
York’s East Side. an edifice that has op- 
erating rooms, pharmacies, research 
labs and a 24-hour emergency room 

Nowhere has this heightened inter- 
est in animal medicine been more em 
phatically displayed than at the annual 
meeting of the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association (A.A.H.A.), which at- 
tracted some 2,500 vets from the US 
and 15 other countries to Boston this 
year. The conventioneers were shown 
everything from daily birth control pills 
for fecund bitches and orthopedic brac- 
es for dachshunds (whose elongated pro- 
portions make them prone to backaches) 
to monster gas-filled balloons that can 
deliver anesthetics during surgery on 
horses. Still, the greatest interest was 
stirred by the plethora of scientific pa- 
pers underscoring a little-known facet 
of the pet craze: for all their infatuation 
with the animal kingdom, Americans all 
Loo often mistreat their pets—frequently 
out of misguided kindness 

Like their masters, many pets are 
too fat for their own good. The reason 
explained San Antonio Vet Oscar Woy 
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tek, is that Americans tend to feed their 
animals, especially dogs, the same high- 
quality, cooked table meats with which 
they gorge themselves. That not only 
adds beastly pounds, but hurts the an- 
imal in other ways. A German shep- 
herd, for instance, can exert so much 
pressure with his jaws (700 Ibs. per sq 
in.) that he can easily splinter a cooked 
bone into tiny shrapnel-like pieces. some 
of which may perforate his intestines 
It is far better, says A.A.H.A. President 
Warren Walker. to give dogs uncooked 
shank or knuckle bones. which are hard- 
er and less likely to fragment 

Root Canals. Teeth are also often 
neglected. Milwaukee Vet Ray Pahle 
pointed out that he regularly removes 
tartar buildup from canine choppers 
caps those that have worn down and has 
even done costly root canal work on ab- 
scessed teeth. Pahle also suggested an 
easy remedy for animal bad breath 
brush the offender's teeth daily—if he al- 
lows it. Other vets noted the growth of 
a more serious problem: heartworm—a 
mosquito-borne parasite that lodges in 
the heart, can reach a foot in length and 
blocks the oxygen supplied to the body 
Eventually the dog tires after the slight- 
est exertion. Several drugs are now avail- 
able to prevent and treat this spreading 
canine disease 

Some pet problems can be handled 
with the oldest of remedies: loving care 
and companionship. In many cases. To- 
peka Animal Dermatologist George Do- 
ering reported, dogs resort to tail-chew 
ing as a ploy to get attention from a 
neglectful master. Doering’s prescrip- 
uuon: either devote more time to the pet 
or, if Rover is willing. bring in another 
dog as a playmate 
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CROWD LINING UP AT HOLY TRINITY CHURCH TO VIEW ‘MIRACLE’ CLOTH (INSET) 


Strange Visions in Shamokin 


“Grandma—on the cloth. See? 
There is God's face 

A little girl named Iris Reigle spoke 
those words at the end of a prayer meet- 
ing at Holy Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Shamokin, Pa. The 25 worshipers 
looked at the white brocade cloth cov- 
ering the altar tabernacle where conse- 
crated bread is kept. On the cloth, in 
use for, 15 years, they now saw a pal- 
tern of shadows that seemed to them to 
resemble the face of Jesus. “We called 
some of our friends and told them they 
had to come immediately,” recalls 
Housewife Violet Burrows. “We were 
afraid it would go away.” 

On Their Knees. It has not. Since 
that prayer meeting on the Wednesday 
after Easter, busloads of people from as 
far away as Texas and California have 
flocked to the humble coal town of 
12,000 to gaze at the Christ of the tab- 
ernacle cloth. One day a band of be- 
jeweled gypsies roared up in a red Rolls- 
Royce, crawled on their knees to the 
altar, and left 13 dozen red roses as they 
departed. By last week the number of 
visitors had passed 60,000 (including re- 
peaters), even though news accounts of 
the “miracle” cloth have been spotty 
On weekends the line waiting to get into 
the modest blue stone church stretches 
a block or more. Five priests are on duty 
to anoint people in search of healing 
and every 30 minutes lay readers pray 
for thousands who make written re- 
quests. Four pilgrims claim to have been 
cured of serious maladies 

“Do you see him?” “Can you see the 
eyes?” “Just where the fold is—that’s the 
hair.” So run the hushed comments as 
cloth watchers stand three deep before 
the altar. “This is my fifth visit,” says 
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Mrs. Pat Kovaleski from nearby Mount 
Carmel, who suffers from Hodgkin's dis- 
ease. “I see it differently each time. but 
my reaction is always one of awe.” 

The miracle cloth is moved period- 
ically, and while most see what they con- 
sider to be the face of Jesus, others dis- 
cern two kneeling figures or Jesus 
standing with a staff or the Virgin Mary 
TimMe’s Marion Knox, during a visit to 
Holy Trinity. observed “a vague impres- 
sion of two eyes, a jaw line, a nose and 
possibly hair. It's perfectly visible. just 
as you can spot a horse in a cloud after 
someone has suggested it is there.” 

Spectacles are nothing new for Par- 
ish Priest Frank R. Knutti, 70. whose 
parish is involved in both the Anglo- 
Catholic and Neo-Pentecostal move- 
ments. Before entering the ministry late 
in life. he was variously a jazz saxophon- 
ist. a member of a barnstorming avia- 
tion troupe, and a manager of several 
radio stations. Accompanied by his 
blind cocker spaniel Taffy, he zips 
around his parish ina TR-6 

But Knutti is not applying any show- 
business touches to the cult of the cloth 
He vetoed all proposals for concession 
stands and bumper stickers. “Whatever 
it is, i's good and people have gotten a 
tremendous spiritual uplift from it.” he 
says. “I want to share it but I don’t want 
it to become a side show.” 

One of the early visitors to Shamo- 
kin was Knutti’s bishop, Dean Steven- 
son of Harrisburg. who also saw the face 
He says that he was “aware of a pres- 
ence which strengthened me. We don't 
have a lot of experience with such things, 
and there’s no procedure in the diocese 
for it. | have no idea where this might 
lead.” 






The Rules of Decency 


Evangelical Protestanusm appears 
to be flourishing in, of all places. Com- 
munist Rumania. Though most Ruma- 
nian Christians are Eastern Orthodox 
the Baptists. with about 180.000 mem- 
bers, claim to have baptized 10,000 con- 
verts last year. The 100,000 Pentecos- 
talists claim 15,000 baptisms. The 
government has responded to all this ac- 
livity with a series of harassments, and 
six Evangelical leaders boldly responded 
last month by issuing a public protest 
‘If you do not intend to give [civil] rights 
to Evangelical Christians, then declare 
it openly,” they said 

Titled “Appeal for Respect of Hu- 
man Rights for Evangelical Believers 
in Rumania,” the 20-page petition ac- 
cuses the regime of violating the Hel- 
sinki declaration of 1975. in which 35 
nations promised to respect religious 
and other liberties. The repression of 
Rumanian Evangelicals may be less 
harsh than that of other religious and 
political dissidents in Eastern Europe 
but the petition raises important ques- 
tions that the government may have 
to answer at next month's Belgrade con- 
ference to review the Helsinki accord 
The petition charges three basic types 
of persecution 

BANS ON “ILLEGAL” MEETINGS. The 
regime has levied heavy fines against 
small groups of believers who meet to 
talk or pray without official approval 
Some people have been penalized mere- 
ly for eating dinner together after 
church. Earlier this year one group was 
fined for singing Baptist hymns at home 
another for being in a room with Bible 
verses on the wall that were deemed 
“contrary to the rules of decency.” 

JOB DISCRIMINATION. The petition 
lists by name 50 people who have been 
demoted or fired from their jobs because 
of strong Christian convictions. A se- 
cret memo recently went to factory fore- 
men ordering a purge of Evangelicals 
from key jobs, the petition says 

BIAS IN EDUCATION, The document 
charges blatant discrimination in the 
schools, despite guarantees of equal ed- 
ucation in the national constitution 
Children of outspoken believers are sys- 
tematically excluded from some types 
of higher education by a rule requiring 
applicants to provide recommendations 
from the Communist Youth League, the 
petuulion says 

The major author of the petition is 
Oxford-educated firebrand Josif Ton 
42. a Baptist pastor in Ploiesti. Within 
a few hours after the petition was broad- 
cast over the U.S.-run Radio Free Eu- 
rope, Rumanian police picked up Ton 
and his cosigners. During a series of in- 
terrogation sessions that began at 7:30 
a.m., three of the six leaders were 
punched and kicked. After four weeks 
of grilling, the Evangelicals were re- 
leased—with a warning that they re- 
main in danger of being prosecuted for 
conspiracy or treason 
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The Year's Best Movie 


™ 


he time is long ago and far, far 
away. The beautiful Princess Leia 
a leader of the rebellion against the 
evil Galactic Empire, has just been 
captured by an imperial starship. She is 
now aboard the Empire's mobile com- 
mand station, the impregnable Death 
Star, able to destroy whole planets with 
a single energy burst, and at this very 
moment she is being interrogated by 
Darth Vader, Dark Lord of the Sith, and 
the Grand Moff Tarkin—probably the 
nastiest pair of villains in the thousand 
worlds. What, they want to know, has 
she done with the stolen secret plans of 
the Death Star? If those computerized 
blueprints reach her rebel friends, the 
corrupt Empire might fall—and free- 
dom be restored to the galaxy 
But wait! Princess Leia does not 
have the plans. She has entrusted them 
toa little robot, Artoo Detoo, in the hope 
that they will reach a former general of 
the rebellion on the planet Tatooine. Ar- 
too Detoo and his delicate robot friend 
Threepio have landed on Tatooine. As 
luck would have it, they have been 
picked up by Luke Skywalker, a hand- 
some young farmer. Though Luke does 


not know it, his father also fought the 
Empire before he was foully murdered 
by Darth Vader. Luke, Artoo Detoo and 


the ungainly Threepio have been at- 
tacked by Tatooine’s native nasties, the 
sand people, and they have only 
been saved by an old hermit 

My gosh! No hermit he, but that for- 
mer rebel general, Obi-wan Kenobi, for 
whom they had been looking. Together, 
the four of them are even now setting 
out to deliver the secret plans to rebel 
headquarters, light-years and parsecs 
away. But will they be in time to save 
the lovely Leia? And, anyway, what can 
a punk kid, a has-been general and a 
comedy team of robots do against the 
dark. illimitable powers of the Galactic 
Empire? 

A universe of plenty—as audiences 
can discover beginning this week in Star 
Wars, a grand and glorious film that 
may well be the smash hit of 1977, and 
certainly is the best movie of the year 
so far. Star Wars is a combination of 
Flash Gordon, The Wizard of Oz, the 
Errol Flynn swashbucklers of the °30s 
and ‘40s and aln every western ever 
screened—not to mention the Hardy 


HERO ROBOT ARTOO DETOO, CUSTODIAN OF IMPORTANT SECRET PLANS 
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ALEC GUINNESS AS OBI-WAN KENOBI 


Boys, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
and The Faerie Queene. The result is a 
remarkable confection: a subliminal his- 
tory of the movies, wrapped in a riv- 
eting tale of suspense and adventure, or- 
namented with some of the most 
ingenious special effects ever contrived 
for film. It has no message, no sex and 
only the merest dollop of blood shed here 
and there. It's aimed at kids—the kid 
in everybody. 

“It’s the flotsam and jetsam from the 
period when I was twelve years old.” 
says Director George Lucas, 33. “All the 
books and films and comics that I liked 
when I was a child. The plot is simple 

good against evil—and the film is de- 
signed to be all the fun things and fan- 
tasy things I remember. The word for 
this movie is fun.” For once, a director 
is right about his own work. Star Wars 
has brought fun back to the movies and 
glowingly demonstrated they still can 
make ‘em like they used to. 

The film opens in 50 theaters across 
the country, but advance screenings and 
word-of-mouth have already given it an 


IMPERIAL STORM TROOPERS BLASTING AWAY 
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outsized reputation among film buffs 
and science fiction addicts—two groups 
united usually only by their enthusiasm. 
The first week in April, indeed, 6,000 
color transparencies from the film were 
stolen from the production offices; they 
are now selling for more than $5 each 
to sci-fi freaks. Some of the spaceship 
models used for special effects were lat- 
er stolen from a workshop, and they too 
are being advertised on the open mar- 
ket. “Star Wars is the costume epic of 
the future,” says Ben Bova, editor of An- 
alog, one of the leading science fiction 
magazines. “It’s a galactic Gone With 
the Wind. I's perfect summer escapist 
fare.” 

At a special preview in San Fran- 
cisco early this month, kids screamed 
in delight at the film’s fantastic effects. 
At the end, while the lengthy credits 
rolled, the entire audience applauded for 
two or three minutes. “It was a super- 
market audience, ordinary people,” says 
Lucas, who was there and who still won- 
ders at the reaction. “After something 
like that, you sit there and say, ‘Gee, 
that’s what it’s all about.’ 

Weird Idea. The applause was 
sweeter still because so many people had 
expressed doubts for so long. Slight and 
bashful, Lucas hardly fits the image of 
the Hollywood director, and he had 
made only two pictures before: THX 
1138 and American Graffiti. Though the 
latter became the eleventh highest gross- 
er of all time, Universal, the studio that 
financed it, believed that Lucas had 
gone, well, too far out when he handed 
in a twelve-page outline for Star Wars 
in 1973. “I’ve always been an outsider 
to the Hollywood types,” he explains 
“They think I do weirdo films.” Even 
close friends and film-school colleagues 
thought the idea for Star Wars a little 
strange—albeit for different reasons 
They felt that Lucas should follow Amer- 
ican Graffiti with a deep picture, one that 
had meaning, significance and recondite 
symbolism 

Of course, everybody was right: it 
was a weird idea to make a movie whose 
only purpose was to give pleasure. Says 
Lucas: “It's not a film about the future 
Star Wars is a fantasy, much closer to 
the Brothers Grimm than it is to 200/ 
My main reason for making it was to 
give young people an honest, wholesome 
fantasy life. the kind my generation had 
We had westerns, pirate movies, all 
kinds of great things. Now they have 
The Six Million Dollar Man and Ko- 
jak. Where are the romance, the adven- 
ture, and the fun that used to be in prac- 
tically every movie made?” 

Eventually, 20th Century-Fox, 
which had made piles of money with an- 
other peculiar but good picture, Planet 
of the Apes, bought the idea, and Lucas 
sel to work at the typewriter. Four ver- 
sions and two years later, he was sat- 
isfied with his story. 

Now the real—or at least, the visible 
—work began. At first, Lucas thought 
of making Tatooine, where much of the 
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THREEPIO, LUKE & OBI-WAN PASSING THROUGH IMPERIAL CHECKPOINT 





KENNY BAKER, THE MAN INSIDE ARTOO 
Raisins in a fruit salad. 


action takes place. a jungle planet, and 
Producer Gary Kurtz went to the Phil- 
ippines to scout locations. But the bare 
thought of spending months shooting in 
the jungle made Lucas itchy. and pres- 
to, with the touch of an eraser, Tatooine 
became desert. Kurtz was off searching 
again, this time to Tunisia, which be- 
came Tatooine 

Most of the equipment. and half the 
actors. came from Britain. For Artoo 
Detoo, the squat little hero robot, Pro- 
duction Designer John Barry found “the 
smallest man in England,” 3-ft. 8-in 
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Kenny Baker. A machine that looks like 
a tank-type vacuum was built around 
him, with lights that he could switch on 
and off and legs into which he could fit 
his own. Other Artoo models were built 
some scenes have three or four mov- 
ing all at once—for radio control 
Artoo Detoo’s faithful robot friend. 
Threepio, is supposed to look vaguely 
human, somewhat like the Tin Man in 
The Wizard of Oz. A plaster cast was 
made of British Actor Anthony Dan- 
icls, who was to be the man inside. From 
that cast Barry constructed a golden fig- 
ure of plastic, rubber, fiber glass, steel 
and aluminum. Threepio fairly glistened 
and shone when he was unveiled on the 
Tunisian set—but that was part of the 
trouble, It was so hot inside the robot 
body that Daniels nearly expired, and 
the machine's plastic and rubber joints 
were in danger of melting 


he first day of shooting, all the ro- 

bots performed perfectly. It never 

happened again, Strange radio sig- 

nals seemed to emanate from the 
Tunisian sand, and the remote-con- 
trolled Artoos ran wild, as if their oil 
had come from Vat 69. Says Barry: “I 
was incredibly grateful each time an Ar- 
too actually worked right.” Even Artoo 
Detoo, with Baker inside, seemed out 
of control. Baker could scarcely see 
where he was going through Artoo’s 
headlights, and he bumped into the un- 
wieldy Threepio, sending him tumbling 
Daniels could not see much _ better 
through Threepio’s eyes. covered with 
real gold to prevent corrosion, but there- 
after he kept a wide distance between 
himself and the Artoos—whatever was 
inside them 

Despite their problems, the 
manned robots give standout perfor- 
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mances as the Laurel and Hardy of the 
cybernetic world. With his English ac- 
cent and his fussy manner. Threepio, the 
straight man of the pair, is a perfect 
picture of a butler who would never 
make it upstairs or downstairs. “We're 
doomed! We're doomed!” he bleats in 
typical panic. “This time we'll be melt- 
ed down for sure!” 

Artoo Detoo, on the other hand, is 
a manly little machine. He responds to 
Threepio’s complaints with a variety of 
impatient beeps and whistles and when 
busy, chirps and burbles like a mobile 
Mr. Coffee machine. When he gets 
zapped by Darth Vader, it is almost as 
traumatic for kids as that awful moment 
in Bambi when the little fawn’s mother 
is slain by hunters. Fortunately for Ar- 
too Detoo, however, not to mention the 
youngsters, there are replacement parts 
back in the shop. 


long with his robots, Lucas has as- 
sembled a menagerie of monsters 
and grotesques usually seen only 
in the DTs. For one scene, set in 
a brawling space-port bar, the casting di- 
rector went to a London firm called Ug- 
lies, Ltd. There he found actors to por- 
tray thugs assembled from all parts of 
the galaxy. Then Makeup Man Stuart 
Freeborn went to work, making the ug- 
lies uglier or turning them into night- 
mares of genetic engineering who re- 
semble giant flies, cobras or things that 
have floated up from 20,000 leagues un- 
der the sea 

Not all the aliens are bad, however 
One who is not is Chewbacca (he 
doesn't), the 8-ft.-tall wookie. A lithe 
and elegant simian, Chewie is co-pilot 
of the Millennium Falcon, the souped- 
up space freighter that takes the intrep- 
id rebels to their battle with the dread 
Death Star. Like Artoo Detoo, Chewie 
is voluble without actually being able to 
talk. In a voice that is somewhere be- 
tween a hoarse lion’s roar and the bray- 
ing of an outraged donkey, he bullies 
little Artoo or retreats, in moments of 
danger, to a position of forthright cow- 
ardice. Inside the fur is Peter Mayhew 
a porter at London’s Mayday Hospital 
More than 7 ft. tall to begin with, May- 
hew is made to look even taller by thick 
boots and a top-heavy mask 

The real wonder of Star Wars, how- 
ever, is not the robots or the monsters 
good as they are. It is rather the wiz- 
ardly special effects, many of them never 
attempted or never possible before. Ar- 
too Detoo, for instance, routinely deliv- 
ers his message from Princess Leia by 
beaming a foot-high holographic projec- 
tion of her, moving and talking in 3-D 
right into the room. Later, in one of the 
movie's funniest scenes, Artoo and the 
wookie play a variant of chess with ho- 
lographic figures. Instead of a bishop 
capturing a knight, a litte dinosaur 
jumps a small. ectoplasmic BEM (as sci- 
fi fans call bug-eyed monsters) and pro- 
ceeds to devour him. (Losing makes 
wookies so dyspeptic that Artoo is 
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sagely counseled to let Chewbacca win.) 

All science fiction movies these days 
are measured against Stanley Kubrick's 
monumental 200]; A Space Odyssey 
(1968). But even by that standard, Stay 
Wars is tops. To work out the photo- 
graphic special effects, Lucas hired John 
Dykstra, an expert in the field. For his 
space scenes, Kubrick had used what is 
called composite opticals: he would put 
one, part of a scene—a spaceship, say 
—on film and black out the background 
Then he would cover over the space- 
ship, roll the film through the camera 
again and put in another part of the 
scene, such as the moon behind the 
spaceship. And so on. This process of 
multiple exposure was not only enor- 
mously expensive and time consuming, 
but also limited in what it could achieve 

Lucas and Dykstra had the advan- 
tage over 200/ of another decade of com- 


George Lucas represents a new force 
in Hollywood—moviemakers who re- 
ceived their training in the film schools, 
not the studios, With Francis Ford Cop- 
pola, 38, as elder statesman heading a 
core group of four directors, the new ar- 
tisans form a tightly knit tribe, remark- 
ably-Tree of fraternal competition. To- 
gether, they have almost taken over the 
industry. Coppola scored with The God- 
father, Martin Scorsese, 34, with Taxi 
Driver, and Steven Spielberg, 30, with 
Jaws, the top-grossing film of all time. 
John Milius, 33, directed The Wind and 
the Lion and has written several scripts: 
Producer Gary Kurtz, 36, produced both 
Star Wars and American Graffiti 

Film is their single frame of refer- 
ence, the only thing they seem to think 
or dream about. For them history be- 
gan about 1900, when the first murky 
images started flickering on white- 
washed walls. Describing Lucas’ happy 
marriage, Coppola can only call it “sort 
of romantic, like kids picking oranges 
in an old Jane Powell movie.” There are 
notable similarities among the group. 
“They all seem to have repressed child- 
hoods of one form or another,” says a 
friend. “Marty Scorsese is asthmatic, 
Francis Coppola had polio when he was 
a child, and Steve Spielberg is slight of 
build, like George. They all work out 
their fantasies on film.” 

In American Graffiti Lucas did more 
than that. He worked out his entire ad- 
olescence. Set in Modesto, Calif., where 
he grew up, the film is the perfect im- 
age of bored, rootless teen-agers in 
1962, the year he finished high school 
Says Lucas: “I spent my teen years cruis- 
ing McHenry Avenue in Modesto.” At 
that time his only ambition was to race 
cars, but a near-fatal crash two days be- 
fore graduation forced him to spend 
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puter technology. They were able to link 
the camera to a sophisticated calculator, 
which recorded and memorized every 
shot. By consulting it they could add new 
elements to their scenes in far less time 
than it took Kubrick. The result is a 
breathtaking series of space shots un- 
like anything seen before in a science fic- 
tion film. Says Dykstra: “We have space- 
ships crossing over planets all the time, 
and Kubrick never did. His ships are al- 
most invariably linear and can be seen 
only from one angle. Ours are seen in 
all conditions and from all angles.” 
Whereas Kubrick had only about 35 dif- 
ferent effects, Lucas has 363. His accom- 
plishment is even more impressive given 
his smaller budget. 200/ cost $10 mil- 
lion in less inflated “60s dollars; Star 
Wars cost only $9.5 million in the puny 
currency of the “70s. 

Not all the effects were computer in- 
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three months in a hospital. When he 
came out, he decided to go to college. 
After two years at Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, he entered the University of South- 
ern California Film School 

At U.S.C. he met his wife Marcia. 
who has become a top film editor. In ad- 
dition to Star Wars, she has cut Scor- 
sese’s Taxi Driver and his upcoming New 
York, New York. About that time, Lu- 
cas also met Coppola, who has become 
a soul mate. Says Lucas: “We are op- 
posites. If Francis says black, I say 
white. He is impulsive, always on the 
edge of trouble. I am inherently con- 
servalive. We complement each other.” 
When he was only 23, Lucas received 
backing for THX-//38, an expansion of 
a science fiction short he had started at 
U.S.C. Though the movie failed com- 
mercially, it was impressive enough to 
encourage Universal to finance Amer- 
ican Graffiti 

Success does not mean much to Lu- 
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spired or controlled. For shots using 
miniatures, Lucas’ crew cannibalized 
more than 300 model kits and collected 
parts from old tanks and World War II 
planes. When recasting their finds in 
plastic, they roughed them up as well 
The result is a refreshingly lived-in, even 
beat-up, space world 

For the climactic battle sequence, 
which includes dogfights in space and 
missile runs on the Death Star, Lucas 
gathered all the old war movies he could 
find and spliced together their aerial- 
combat footage. “We did all that to get 
an idea of how to set up this scene,” he 
explains. “It was all very complicated, 
with the most complicated sound prob- 
lems, mixing and special effects.” The 
dashing ten-minute sequence took eight 
weeks to edit (normally 105 minutes of 
a Lucas film can be edited in that time) 

With all the wonderful illusions and 


cas. He still drives around in a 1967 Ca- 
maro, eats junk food, wears sneakers. 
jeans, and baggy Shetland sweaters. His 
main residence is still a small house in 
the San Francisco suburb of San An- 
selmo. He and Marcia also own a work 
pad in Beverly Hills. When they are 
there, the banister is covered with an 
array of jeans and corduroy trousers 
—the working outfit for both husband 
and wife. 

Lucas’ goal is to be independent 
enough to make small, esoteric films. 
Marcia, however, wants him to contin- 
ue directing movies like Star Wars and 
Graffiti, hat everyone can enjoy, Both 
may have their way. Star Wars may well 
make Lucas a rich man, able to work 
on two levels. The movie may help the 
tribe as well. Instead of showing their 
friendship by pricking fingers and mix- 
ing blood like so many Tom Sawyers. 
the Big Four directors—Coppola, Scor- 
sese, Spielberg and Lucas—have traded 
scripts and sometimes even percentage 
points of the profits from their new films 
They are not yet Metro, Goldwyn and 
Mayer—but they are getting close 
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tricks, the actors—the live actors, that ts 
sometimes felt like robots themselves 
They don’t exactly give you a course 
In acling ina science fiction movie, 
Carrie Fisher, 20. who plays Princess 
Leia. “At one point I'm supposed to re 
act to seeing my planet blow up. You 
know, there go my parents, my record 
collection, everything. What do I see’ 
A hand waving to tell me where to look 
Adds Mark Hamill. 25, who plays Luke 
Skywalker: “Acting in this movie, I felt 
like a raisin in a gigantic 
And I didn't even know 
conuts or cantaloupes were 
All nearly gagged trying to say some 
of Lucas’ lines. * ‘I thought I recognized 
your foul stench when I was brought 
aboard, Governor Tarkin, is not every- 
day conversation,” says Fisher. “There 


says 


fruit salad 
who the co 
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John Ford,” says Francis Ford Coppo- 
la, who has been both mentor and best 
friend to Lucas. “He doesn’t really work 
a lot with his actors or tell them a lot 
But he constructs his scenes so specif. 
ically. or narrowly—like a railroad track 

that everything comes out more or less 
the way he sees tt.” Coppola considers 
Lucas “a pure film maker. He really only 
wants to put on film the things he loves 
He has few pretensions about making 
great films’ or ‘great art, and conse- 
quently he comes closer than most. | 
think. though, that it’s both sad and un- 
necessary that he suffers so much while 
he’s making movies.” 

Suffering seems to be part of Lucas 
nature. It was not fun for him to put 
the fun into Star Wars. He made his 
first two movies on small budgets and 





DARTH VADER AND OBI-WAN KENOBI IN DUEL TO DEATH WITH LASER-BEAM SWORDS 
What hope has gallantry against forces so vast and so dark? 


were times when I issued a threat to tie 
George up and make him repeat his own 
dialogue.” adds Harrison Ford, 35, who 
plays Han Solo, the cynical mercenary 
captain of the Millennium Falcon. “\ 
told him: "You can’t say that stuff. You 
can only type it. But I was wrong. It 
worked.” The only actor whom Lucas 
allowed to change anything was Alec 
Guinness. who plays Obi-wan Kenobi 
Originally, old Obi-wan was supposed 
to start off crazy and then turn into the 
wise old wizard of Good. Guinness felt 
that that transition was not right for his 
method of acting or for the character 
and Lucas relented. Now Obi-wan ts 
wise from beginning to end 

Most of the time, Lucas would not 
direct the actors in the sense of telling 
them what to do. and at first this both- 
ered some of them. “George directs like 
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with small casts. Star Wars employed 
900 people and forced him to become 
what he loathes: a big-time Hollywood 
director. “I found the experience excru 
ciatingly painful.” he says, “and I've dis 
covered what I knew all along: | am 
not a film director. I'm a film maker. A 
film director is somebody who directs 
people—large operations. I like to sit 
down behind a camera and shoot pret 
ty pictures and then cut them together 
and watch the magic come as | com 
bine images and tell stories.” The di- 
rector, he goes on. is like a general sit- 
ling in the war room and sending other 
men to battle. He calls the film maker 
a lieutenant who actually leads his pa- 
trol across enemy lines 

For all of his basset-hound gloom 
Lucas is a romantic—an innocent ro- 
mantic. That innocence and that feel- 


ing for romance are what make Star 
Wars so fresh, so much fun and, final 
ly. so fantastic. Lucas believed every- 
thing he put on film, and somewhere 
under the celluloid, he is Luke Sky- 
walker—out to slay the dragon. rescue 
the princess and find the Holy Grail 
Black is black, white is white, and good 
will conquer evil, at least in his screen- 
ing room 

It is a simple moralism that many 
real science fiction fans may not buy 
and in sci-fi terms Star Wars is strict 
ly soft-core. Lucas, a fan himself, has 
evoked images from some of the best- 
known writers in the field. Tatooine, 
for example, is much like the arid plan- 
et Arrakis in Frank Herbert's famed 
Dune wilogy; that resemblance carries 
even to the skeleton of one of Her 
bert’s giant sand snakes in the back- 
ground of a Tatooine scene. The bar 
room sequence, with its remarkable 
array of extraterrestrial freaks, is rem- 
iniscent of scenes written by Robert 
Heinlein and Samuel Delaney. But as 
Lucas and Producer Kurtz quickly point 
out, Star Wars is not science fiction 
but space fantasy. “Space fantasy al- 
lows you more rein to say what you 
want to say,” explains Kurtz. “So that's 
what we call it 


tar Wars will find itself competing 

with several other major movies 

for the attention of audiences this 

summer, almost all of them: with 
much bigger budgets, In the next cou 
ple of months, two blockbuster war mov- 
ies, MacArthur and A Bridge Too Far 
(which cost almost three times as much 
as Lucas’ film), will open with their own 
galaxies of stars—old-fashioned Holly 
wood stars. In addition, there will be un- 
derwater adventure in The Deep 
straight suspense in The Sorcerer (Wil 
liam Friedkin’s remake of that wonder- 
ful old French movie The Wages of 
Fear), and devilish terror in Exorcist I 
The Heretic 

Despite the talent and the money ar- 
rayed against it, Star Wars has one clear 
advantage: it is simple, elemental, and 
therefore unique. It has a happy end 
ing. a rarity these days. Princess Leia is 
saved, the Death Star is vaporized—oh 
come on, you knew it all along—and 
Luke Skywalker. Han Solo, Artoo De- 
too and Threepio receive the gratitude 
of freedom lovers everywhere. For most 
audiences the only sadness in the cli- 
max is that the film ends and cannot go 
on and on and on. It is surely one of the 
swiftest two hours on celluloid 
But wait! Darth Vader has escaped 

cloaked in evil and eager for revenge. 
and the Galactic Empire still holds in 
chains 1,000 solar systems. What hope 
have our gallant adventurers against 
forces so vast and so dark? Another rich- 
ly imagined universe of hope, obviously. 
and Lucas is already planning to bring 
them back in the sequel to Srar Wars 
This cannot be The End but is To Be 
Continued 
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TRADE 


Waging a Case-by-Case War 


In times of recession, nations inev- 
itably turn toward protectionism as a 
means of shielding jobs from the threat 
of foreign goods. Even though the West 
and Japan are now recovering from the 
deepest economic slump since the 
1930s, protectionist tendencies remain 
powerful. In an effort to defuse those ten- 
dencies in the U.S.—where they are 
strong in Congress and among the trade 
unions—President Carter, a committed 
free trader, is trying to solve trade prob- 
lems one at a time. The unpleasant al- 
ternative would have been to resort to 
high tariff barriers that might set off a 
global trade war and raise havoc with 
the fragile world economy 

Last week Carter brought off a suc- 
cess in his case-by-case strategy when 
the Japanese. after compfex negotia 
tions, agreed to cut back drastically their 
exports of color TV sets to the US. In 


the early 1970s, the Japanese share of 


the U.S. TV set market was about 16% 
Then last year Japanese imports spurt- 
ed to 29 million sets—38° of the 


Percent change in 
the Consumer Price Index from previous 
month at compound anr 





i! rate 
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Most of the economic indicators re- 
leased last week confirmed that the re- 
covery is progressing well, except for one 
persistent problem area—inflation. The 
surge in the cost of goods and services 
that began at the start of the year con 
tinued in April. when the consumer 
price index kicked up nearly 1%, toa 
compound annual rate of 10°. It was the 
third month this year in which the 7ig- 
zagging inflation rate has hovered at or 
close to the double-digit level. The main 
cause, as in January and February, was 
increases in the cost of food (the largest 
single rise: ground coffee, up 13%). Be 
cause food supplies generally are ex 
panding. experts believe that the current 
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what less 
timates 


market—and the trend has continued 

US. unions and four manufacturers 
banded together in a Committee to 
Preserve American Color Television 
The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers calculated that 70,000 
jobs already had been lost to the Jap- 
anese imports. Last March the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, a six-mem 
ber watchdog group appointed by the 
President, recommended an increase in 
the tariffs on Japanese sets from 5% to 
25%. effective in August. Displeased by 
that prospect, Carter summoned his 
trade negotiator, Millionaire Dallas 
Lawyer Robert Strauss. the recently re- 
tired Democratic Party chairman 

Bob.” asked the President, “why don’t 
you see what you can work out?” 

On a get-acquainted trip to Tokyo 
in April, Strauss found the Japanese ea- 
ger to talk. Their message, as one U.S 
trade expert summarized it: “So sorry 
We were taken by surprise by the im- 
mense demand for our sets. We are will- 
ing to level off exports at 2.5 million 
per year.” But U.S. manufacturers were 
pressing for a rollback to no more than 
1.3 million Japanese sets. Later, Strauss 
met in Washington with Japan's Vice 
Minister of Trade, Minoru Masuda; they 
continued their talks during the early 
May economic summit in London. Last 


bulge in food prices has passed and 
that increases during the rest of the 
year ought to be much smaller 

There was healthy news on other 
fronts. Despite the bitter winter 
weather, the nation’s total output of 
goods and services was revised up 
ward to an annual rate of 6.4%—ad- 
justed for inflation—during the first 
quarter. The preliminary figure re- 
leased in April—S.2°%—was some 
rosy because earlier guess- 
about the pace at which 





businessmen were rebuilding their in- 
ventories had been too low. Industrial 
production remained strong in April 
rising by nearly 1°¢. Although housing 
starts, at an annual rate of 1.8 million 
were down from the March level, they 
were still an impressive 35° ahead of a 
year ago. And the seven-tenths of a per- 
cenlage point rise in personal income in 
April, while only half as great as the siz 
zling increases of February and March 
still translates into an infusion of more 
than $11 billion into the wallets of con 
sumers, Whose spending has been the 
prime force behind the recovery 





INSIDE SONY PLANT IN SAN DIEGO 
The downpour got too heavy. 
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week Strauss and the Japanese ambas- 


sador signed an understanding that 
obliges Japan for the next three years 
to cut its color TV exports to the U.S 
to just 41% of the 1976 level—1.75 mil- 
lion sets a year 

However, the Japanese are allowed 
to assemble as many sets as they wish 
in the U.S.—so long as American work- 
ers provide 40% of the labor required 
to turn them into finished products 
Three big TV makers—Sony, Sanyo and 
Matsushita—already own USS. plants 
Two others, Toshiba and Mitsubishi, are 
on the verge of opening production fa- 
cilities in the U.S., which will, of course, 
create jobs for Americans 

Too Hard a Sell. The Japanese re- 
action was surprisingly positive. For 
months the Japanese, who are running 
a big trade balance in their favor, have 
been pressed by their Western trading 
partners to hold down their exports and 
import more foreign goods. Reported 
Yomiuri Shimbun, a Tokyo daily: “A re- 
alization has been deepening in the in- 
dustry that Japan had gone too far in 
pushing sales to the U.S.” 

But that is normal. The Japanese 
push their exports—motorcycles, autos, 
microwave ovens, optics—to the limits 
that their markets can bear. There is 
even a name for it—shuchu gou, liter- 
ally “localized downpour.” 

Next on the Carter-Strauss trade 
agenda is an agreement on the shoe 
problem, which politically is even more 
explosive than TV sets. Says one White 
House official: “TV has maybe two doz- 
en Senators. Shoes have 80 Senators.” 
Since 1968, lower-priced imported shoes 
have captured 46% of the U.S. market 
Result: 300 American shoe factories 
have been forced to close, ending 70,000 
Jobs. While Congress has been clamor- 
ing for tariffs and quotas to protect what 
remains of the US. shoe industry, 
Strauss has negotiated a _ tentative 
agreement with two big exporters to the 
U.S.—Taiwan and South Korea—that 
would provide for cutbacks in their ship- 
ments. The White House hopes that 
other major exporters, notably Spain. 
Brazil and Uruguay, will continue to re- 
strain their shoe exports 

Though Carter appears to be bat- 
tling for free trade, he is, in reality, fight- 
ing a delaying action. The institutions 
of quotas and market-sharing arrange- 
ments undercut the free-trade principle 
that the U'S., with some lapses, has sup- 
ported since World War II. But the Eu- 
ropeans, as well as the Japanese, have 
been chipping away at that principle 
steadily—for example, by setting up 
deals thal guarantee commodity prices 
for a number of developing countries 
This bodes ill for the so-called Tokyo 
Round of international trade talks un- 
der way in Geneva. originally intended 
to be another breakthrough, like the 
Kennedy Round of the 1960s. in the 
elimination of trade barriers. But as the 
talks proceed. the world appears to be 
heading in a different direction 
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Danger: Not Enough Young at Work 


Why can t they be like we were. 

Perfect in evry way? 

What's the matter with kids 
today? 


One answer is that they cannot find 
jobs, at least jobs they want to stay in 
and grow in. The problem has swollen 
to pandemic proportions since Lyricist 
Lee Adams wrote Kids for the Broad- 
way musical Bye Bye Birdie in 1960 
Massive youth unemployment—and the 
threat of social and political unrest that 
goes with it—now faces the world’s in- 
dustrialized democracies, adding to an 
already unnerving brew of mounting in- 
flation, trade imbalances and looming 
energy shortages. So grave has the prob- 
lem become that seven major world 
leaders, including President Jimmy Car- 
ter, resolved at the London economic 
summit to “exchange experience and 
ideas” on youth joblessness, a formal 
recognition that the issue has got too 
big for any one nation to handle. 

Millions of jobless young people be- 
tween 16 and 24 roam the streets of 
major U.S., Canadian and European cit- 
ies, looking for work by day and cram- 
ming into bars, beer halls, sleazy pubs 
and pool rooms at night. “Hanging 
around” has become an occupation in it- 
self, a dreary, unstructured existence 
with littke money and even less fun 
There is talk of sex, sports and cars, as 
usual, but the main preoccupation is 
with the hopeless job market and what 
governments are doing to stimulate em- 
ployment. Those attempts range from 
President Carter's proposed $1.5 billion 
expansion of current youth employment 
programs to a French scheme that 
would, among other things, pay young 
people $970 in cash to leave the coun- 
try and look for jobs elsewhere 

No Room for Guests. In some 
countries, more youths than ever are 
seeking work. According to the latest 
figures for the nine Common Market 
nations in Western Europe, there are 
about 1.8 million jobless youths; they 
make up 37% of all unemployed in 
the region. In Britain, more than 500,000 
young people are out of work, equal to 
35% of all the unemployed. French 
youths account for 37.6% of the job- 
less. West Germany's youthful unem- 
ployment of 24.8° of those out of work 
is the lowest in Europe, but that con- 
trasts with conditions three years ago 
when Germany was importing labor 
(Gastarbeiter, or guest workers) to make 
up for shortages 

Italy is by far the worst off. There, of- 
ficial stalistics place youth unemploy- 
ment at 36.8% of all unemployed. But 
some Italian experts say the real per- 
centage is probably closer to 65°, and 
soars to 80% for people under 30. Vi- 
olence has flared. chiefly among frus- 


GERMANY: IDLE YOUTHS KILLING TIME 





trated students who know they will not 
be able to get jobs when they graduate. 
Riots this spring in major Italian cities 
have killed two policemen and two stu- 
dents. In Naples, where young people 
probably account for fully half the total 
of 250,000 unemployed, some 30,000 
protesters marched through the center 
of the city last month demanding gov- 
ernment job programs. 

Conditions in the U.S. have im- 
proved slightly. Total unemployment 
for people 16 to 24 dipped slightly to 
13.6% in April; that was still well above 
the overall total of 7%. It will be a 
good deal easier for college graduates 
to find jobs this June; corporate re- 
cruiters are again visiting campuses in 
large numbers. But for high school grad- 
uates the going will be tough, and tough- 
er still for high school dropouts. One 
example: Rick Turner, an Oregon teen- 
ager who quit Franklin High School 
in Portland as a junior last year, has 
still not been able to find a job in the 
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construction industry. Says he The 
contractors say you cant work unless 
you're a member of the union. You 
can't join the union unless youre an 
experienced worker 

For young U.S. blacks and other 
nonwhites, the picture is even bleaker 
Their unemployment rate is double and 
sometimes triple that for white youths, 
depending on the cily 

The biggest culprit in the youth em- 
ployment glut is the high birth rates of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s in Eu- 
rope, Canada and the US. This has 
thrust many young adults into the job 
market at the very time when the econ- 
omies of the industrialized nations are 
still only slowly—in some cases, very 
recovering from the recent re- 
cession. The bulge of teen-agers and 
adults in their early 20s will ease by the 
1980s, a consequence of the sharp de- 
cline in birth rates later in the 1960s 
That still points to five or six additional 
years of more young people than most 
economies can absorb and put to work 
perhaps ten to 15 years if the world econ 
omy continues stagnating. In Canada 
where employment conditions are fair 
ly typical, a gloomy government study 
says college-trained workers may face 
tough competition until 1990 

Another part of the problem Is at 
titude. Most young people want careers 
not dull, menial work—“McDonald’s 
jobs,” as Harvard Economist Richard 
Freeman calls them. The result: more 
and more youths will not work at all 


slowly 


preferring to get by on public assistance 
(ranging from a weekly dole of about 
$15 in London to unemployment insur- 
ance of up to $95 a week in New York) 
or to take employment only when they 
run out of cash 

These job jumpers have become so 
common that in Britain there is a name 
for them: “minijobbers.” A typical ¢x 
ample is Kevin Cross, 16, who lives in 
Clapham, a middle-class neighborhood 
in south London. He wants to be a brick- 
layer but is not old enough to get into a 
government training program. He has 
had two jobs tn the past five months 
first in a hairdressing-equipment plant 
(the work was “grotty”), now as a por 
ter in a good hotel. The US. has its 
minijobbers too. At 20. Phillip Curry of 
Boston has worked briefly at many 
deadend jobs, but has spent far more of 
his adult life looking for work than do 
ing it. His goal is to go into business for 
himself and, as he says, to “get to some 
place better than where | am.’ 

Some U.S. critics feel that youth job 
lessness is healthy to a certain extent 
a time of discovery, of winnowing, a 

natural process of settling permanently 
into the job market,” as Harvard's Free- 
man says. There is widespread agree 
ment that U.S. jobless youths do not 
feel permanently shut out of the eco- 
nomic system, as do many of their coun 
terparts in Europe, nor do most of them 
feel alienated from the work ethic 
Thousands of New York City youths 
stood in line overnight last month to 
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THE U.S.: NEW YORK YOUTHS SEEKING WORK IN SUMMER-JOB PROGRAM 
Just “hanging around” has become an occupation in itself. 65 


sign up for federatly funded summer 
jobs. As MIT Lconomist Michael 
Piore puts it, “In Europe. the 
get mad about unemployment 
they just get scared 

The 
high and persistent youth unemploy- 
ment at tt 
ning to show up in Italy 
of “intellectual unemploye 

a group of university-trained youths 

determined not to work until positions 
they deem worthy for themselves open 
up. It is a new phenomenon. It did not 
exist, says Catania University Sociolo- 
gist Francesco Alberoni 
did not have such expectations and wor 
ried about earning enough to eat with 
whatever job they could get 

Part of the answer, at least for poor 
ly educated youths, Is in government 
sponsored training programs or on- 
the-job subsidies to employers. The Ca 
nadian government helps pay for nine 
weeks of summer work for young peo 
ple, France is working with private busi 
ness on a program to create 400,000 jobs 
for youths, Italy is about to launch a 
$400 million job subsidy program. Brit 
ain pays employers about $17 a week 
for 26 weeks to train young people 

In the U\S., there are hardly any 
such subsidies, although some jobs are 
provided under various federal and lo- 
cal programs at the minimum wage of 
$2.30 an hour. That is too high, say crit 
ics, to encourage employers to train 
workers; the minimum should be re 
duced during training periods, perhaps 
subsidized by Government work “schol 
arships” to young people. They would 
receive grants from the Government 
then turn the money over to employers 
who would use it to finance on-the-job 
training 

Despite such programs, the real 
problem is the resistance of govern 
ments, including the U.S., to stimulate 
their economies because of inflationary 
fears. The only way to cut unemploy 
ment among youth, says Harvard's lib- 
eral Economist Otto Eckstein, is “to get 
the economy going so we have more 
jobs.” When the adults go back to work 
the kids will not be far behind 
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What's a broken nose 
worth today? 


If you were responsible 
for his injury, it could 
cost a lot more money than 
youd like to think about. 

Of course, there will 
be bills to cover the high 
costs of medicine, doctors, 
and hospitalization. There 
also may be substantial 
legal fees. 

And then there is 
the question of whether 
an award is to be made 
for pain and suffering 
above and beyond medical 
costs. And if so, how much. 

Fortunately, you have 
liability insurance. But 
because the costs of what 
it covers have been rising, 
your premiums have 
been rising, too. 

Insurance, after all, is 


simply a means of spreading risk. 
Insurance companies collect 
premiums from many people and 


compensate the few who 
have losses. 


The price of insurance must 





reflect the costs of paying for 
those losses and the expenses of 
handling them. 

No one likes higher prices. 
But we're telling it straight. 


CRUM< FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Administrative Headquarters: Morris Township, New Jersey 07960 





FRASER KISSING WIFE AFTER ELECTION 


LABOR 


Piping In a New Chief 


With kilt-clad bagpipers wheezing 
Scotland the Brave in a cavernous hall 
filled with cheering, dancing and festive 
hugging, the scene might well have been 
a nationalist celebration in Edinburgh 
But the hoopla last week was in Los An- 
geles. where Scottish-born Douglas Fra- 
ser, 60, assumed the presidency of the 
1.4 million-member United Auto Work- 
ers at the union’s triennial constitutional 
convention. First came an emotional 
farewell by retiring Leonard Woodcock, 
whom President Carter has named to 
head the US. liaison office in Peking 
Then, after a brief, symbolic challenge 
by a black local union officer from Mich- 
igan, the U.A.W. delegates approved 
Fraser by acclamation, reflecting the 
solidarity that has characterized the 
union for decades 

Social Goals. Fraser, too, is an em- 
blem of that unity. Like Woodcock, he is 
a man in the mold of Walter Reuther 
the visionary U.A.W. president who was 
killed in an air crash seven years ago 
Once a metal finisher in a De Soto plant, 
Fraser became a boy-wonder local pres- 
ident and was Reuther’s administrative 
assistant for most of the 1950s. As a 
union vice president in 1970, he seemed 
a likely choice to inherit “the Red- 
head's” post, but lost out when the 
union’s executive board recommended 
Woodcock by one vote. More gregarious 
than Woodcock, a punchier speaker, a 
hair more liberal, Fraser signals a 
change in style rather than substance 

That means, most significantly, that 
the U.A.W. will continue to uphold the 
Reutherian philosophy of pursuing so- 
cial goals no less fervently than higher 
wages. The union has long championed 
national health insurance, and both Ted 
Kennedy and Jimmy Carter dropped by 
to affirm their own commitment to that 
goal (see THE NATION). For all their 
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dedication to social welfare. however 
auto workers are among the world’s 
most privileged wage earners: Kennedy 
quipped at the convocation that just 
about the only paid holiday the U_A.W 
does not get is Groundhog Day. “and if 
I know Leonard, he’s working on that 

Fraser will have quite a few things 
to work on too. For instance, he has 
pledged to continue the union's drive for 
a four-day work week. On another mat 
ter that once seemed equally important 
—reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO, from 
which Reuther defected in 1968—Fra- 
ser’s mandate is less clear. The Los An- 
geles delegates voted to authorize union 
leaders to call a special convention with 
in six months to consider the matter 
but many members fear that reaffiliation 
would strip the U.A.W. of too much au- 
tonomy. Though contract bargaining 
time is two years off. Fraser has to start 
persuading white-collar workers that 
their needs will be well represented 
Union organizing has been going poor- 
ly at plants relocated in conservative 
Sunbelt states, and even in the North 
younger workers are losing interest in 
union activities 

Fraser knows that the union's prin- 
ciples can be perpetuated only by a new 
generation of leaders. “We have plenty 
of talent out in the plants and in the 
shops,” he says. “We have to nurture 
it.” Time is running out: by 1983, when 
Fraser must retire, every one of Reu 
ther’s close associates in the U_A.W's 
leadership will have reached retirement 
age as well 


BRITAIN 


Taken for a Camel Ride? 


Scandals involving the _ business 
practices of multinational companies 
have become so commonplace that ex- 
posing them is emerging as a growth in 
dustry in itself. Last week when the Lon- 
don tabloid Daily Mail published an 
exposé of an elaborate system of alleged 
bribes and payoffs maintained by Brit- 
ain’s big, government-controlled auto 
maker, British Leyland Motor Corp., the 
shock waves reached the highest levels 
of Britain’s shaky Labor government 

The story raised questions about the 
exposers as well as the exposed. British 
Leyland has some similarities to the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., the American 
company whose use of secret money to 
help win sales abroad touched off the 
current concern over international busi- 
ness ethics. Like Lockheed, the British 
auto giant (1976 sales: $4.9 billion) had 
to seek government assistance to keep 
it going; in 1975 the British government 
spent millions to buy 95% of the com 
pany’s stock and rescue it from bank 
ruptcy. Also like the American firm 
British Leyland depends heavily on tts 
export business. The Daily Mail charged 
that the firm has been “paying bribes 
and conspiring to defraud foreign gov 
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ernments on a massive scale in a des 
perate effort to win overseas orders 

British Leyland’s “slushing.” as the 
Daily Mail told it, amounted to $19.4 
million in the 1975-76 financial year and 
is estimated at $42.5 million for 1977- 
78. Furthermore. the paper claimed to 
have evidence that these payments were 
authorized by a Cabinet member, In 
dustry Secretary Eric Varley 

But the Daily Mail's evidence 
seemed highly questionable. One item 
was a photostat of a letter that the pa- 
per said had been sent by Lord Ryder. 
who as chairman of the National En 
terprise Board oversees companies in 
which the government owns shares, to 
British Leyland Chief Executive Alex 
Park. The letter spoke of a “proposed 
method for dealing with ‘special account 
arrangements’ ~ that had been “nodded 
through” by Varley. The note went on 
to mention Ryder’s concern about “the 
escalating trend of payment to ‘contract 
agents, “ especially in the Middle East 
and included a warning that the com- 
pany should not be “taken for a ‘camel 
ride’ in such dangerous territory,” ev- 
idently referring to shakedowns by un- 
scrupulous go-betweens 

Secret Cash. Al a tense session in 
the House of Commons, Industry Sec- 
retary Varley denied having “nodded 
anything through” that was connected 
with overseas payoffs. A British Leyland 
financial executive named Graham Bar 
ton later admitted that he had forged 
the Ryder letter. But he insisted that he 
had done so only to emphasize “what I 
regarded as a national scandal.” and 
maintained that other documents cited 
in the Daily Mail story were genuine 

Those included what was described 
as a confidential company report pre- 
pared by Barton outlining a system for 
making “special payments” out of Swit- 
verland to British Leyland distributors 
and agents. Among the abuses men 
tioned was a practice of overbilling dis 
tributors so that they would appear to 
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have little taxable profit; secret cash 
payments would then be “suitcased™ to 
them—literally carried in satchels—or 
deposited in numbered bank accounts 
in Switzerland or Liechtenstein. 

Varley ordered Ryder to lead an in- 
vestigation into the slush-fund charges, 
but pressure was mounting on the gov- 
ernment to conduct a separate inquiry 
In any case, the discovery of some 
non-contract payments abroad would 
hardly come asa surprise. Sir Fred Cath- 
erwood, chairman of the British Over- 
seas Trade Board, candidly admitted 
last week that “in one-third of our mar- 
kets, bribery is a way of life.” None- 
theless, the Daily Mail's story could 
hardly have come at a more awkward 
time. Only two weeks ago, at the Lon- 
don summit, British officials joined rep- 
resentatives from the U.S. and other 
countries in solemnly pledging to help 
stamp out the very practices with which 
British Leyland is charged 


ol 
Billion-Barrel Question 


Two powerful visitors from the 
world of oil are due at the White House 
this week: Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince 
Fahd and his Harvard-educated Oil 
Minister, Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani. 
The two Saudis may be able to help an- 
swer a multibillion-barrel question that 
has been troubling Western countries for 


Coffee Breaks 


Coffee with cream and sugar—and 
chicory, wheat, molasses. bran and 
caramel? 

With the cost of brown gold hov- 
ering above $4 per Ib. and sales begin- 
ning to fall off. producers are hustling a 
variety of substitutes, additives and ex- 
tenders to take the sting out of coffee 








months: Will the price of oil go up again, 
further threatening the still fragile re- 
covery from recession, or will fuel costs 
level off for a while? 

So far, no one seems to know. The 
confusion stems in large part from a 
schism among the 13 members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. At their December meeting 
in Qatar, the cartel broke into two war- 
ring camps (TIME. Dec. 27). Eleven 
members, led by Iran and Iraq, raised 
their prices by 10%, to an average $12.70 
per bbl. (v. $2.30 per bbl. in pre-embar- 
go 1973); they also agreed to hike prices 
a further 5% on July |. But the Saudis 
and their allies, the United Arab Emir- 
ales, arguing that higher fuel costs would 
hamper the recovery of the industrial- 
ized world, raised their prices by only 
5%. Today their oil, which accounts for 
one-third of OPEC’s output. sells for 
$12.08 per bbl. 

Some OPEC leaders have tried to 
close the rift, but so far without success 
The latest attempt was made by Pres- 
ident Carlos Andres Perez of Venezuela. 
In a fast-paced tour of the Middle East. 
Perez sought to persuade his warring 
OPEC colleagues to accept a compromise. 
His proposal was presumably along 
these lines: the Eleven would forgo the 
5% price increase scheduled to go into 
effect in July; in return, so the specu- 
lation goes, the Saudis and Emirates 
would allow their prices to rise, grad- 
ually closing the 10% differential. 

Perez is optimistic about an even- 


prices. General Foods, the biggest US. 
coffee roaster (Maxwell House, Yuban, 
Sanka) is test marketing a new brand, 
called Mellow Roast, that is a combi- 
nation of coffee and other ingredients 
—46% wheat, bran and molasses in the 
instant. Mellow Roast ads not only stress 
low price (about $2.90 for 8 oz. of in- 
stant) but also maintain that the addi- 
lives yield “a delicious coffee taste with- 
out the bitterness” of the real thing. 
Nestlé’s entry in the field, which goes 
by the tongue-twisting name of Sun Rise 
Instant Coffee Mellowed with Chicory, 
is aimed at the younger generation 
raised on sweet cola drinks. Sun Rise 


= contains 46% chicory, a nutty-flavored 


herb long used in Europe and the U.S 


2 South to “stretch” coffee, and at $2.88 


per 8-oz. jar, it costs less than the com- 
pany’s regular instant brands. The Chi- 
cago-based Jewel Food chain reports 
brisk sales of its own $3.19-per-lb. cof- 
fee-and-chicory blend at stores in the 
Midwest. 

A California firm, Imported Fine 
Products, is distributing Buisman’s Cof- 
fee Extender, a century-old Dutch con- 
coction of caramel and calcium phos- 
phate, at $4 to $5 per Ib.; two tablespoons 
of Buisman’s, long used in schools and 
hospitals, will double the yield of a 
pound of coffee. Another caramel-based 
extender, Coffee S-T-R-E-T-C-H, now 
being sold in 1,000 Denver-area grocery 


tual settlement. But other OPEC leaders 
are being typically cantankerous. The 
three hard-liners for higher prices 
—Iran, Iraq and Nigeria—seem com- 
mitted to press ahead with the 5% rise 

Big Losers. On balance, the Saudis 
and the Emirate allies appear to have 
been winning the price war. Despite 
winter storms that hindered tanker load- 
ings at Saudi ports and heightened US. 
demand for imported petroleum, the 
lower Saudi and Emirate prices forced 
the increase in the average world price 
of oil to remain a couple of percentage 
points below the posted 10%. Now, as 
warm weather reduces heating-oil de- 
mand, the world oil market has softened 
somewhat, making price more impor- 
tant than ever. As a result, Saudi and 
Emirate sales have been soaring: Saudi 
outpul, averaging 10 million bbl. per 
day, has increased more than 15% since 
last year. A fire at an Aramco facility 
has temporarily crimped Saudi perfor- 
mance. Still, the big losers in the price 
competition have so far been Iran, 
whose production last month fell 16°. 
to 5.41 billion bbl., and Iraq, whose out- 
put is nearly one-third below its 1976 
level 

On the eve of his White House vis- 
it, Yamani reaffirmed Saudi Arabia's 
determination to help the West's hes- 
itant recovery by holding prices at their 
present level. Said he: “Unless you have 
a strong economy, you cannot be a good 
customer.” He will get no argument on 
that point from Jimmy Carter 


stores, is selling fast at about 69¢ for a 
half-ounce packet. It too boosts the yield 
of a can of coffee by 100% 

Procter & Gamble’s entry in the 
cheaper-java derby. Folger’s Flaked 
Coffee ($2.99 for a 13 07. can), has no ex- 
tenders but still yields 20% more brewed 
coffee per pot than ordinary ground va- 
rieties. The secret: the coffee is shaved 
into tiny flakes to increase the surface 
area that comes in contact with the hot 
water. 

Some consumers, forsaking coffee 
altogether, are showing new interest in 
old substitutes such as Postum, the all- 
grain brew invented by C.W. Post in 
1895 to cure “coffee nerves.” Locally 
marketed versions, like Grandpa 
Knight's Cafe-Grano, an all-grain roast 
sold in the Cincinnati-Dayton area for 
$1.89 per Ib.. are also in demand as re- 
placements 

The new brews and blends will have 
some time to prove themselves on the 
market, Retail coffee prices have risen 
nearly 170% since a devastating freeze 
struck Brazil in 1975; cold winds blew 
through the country again last week, 
possibly damaging next year’s crop and 
threatening supplies. Though there have 
been some signs of a softening in coffee 
prices, most experts now believe it will 
be several years before the cost of a 
pound of ground roast will sink back to 
even $3. 


“Say, buddy, could you spare $3.98 for a cup of coffee?” 
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Gene Wilder is in over his head 
In his new film, The World's Greatest 
Lover, he plays a doltish Midwestern 
baker who goes to Hollywood and 
changes his name to Rudy Valentine 
When his wife (played by Carol Kane) 
lets the bathtub overflow in the couple’s 
posh hotel suite, Wilder passes it off as 
an added luxury of the place and swims 
laps, to the astonishment of his aunt and 
uncle. The slapstick is pure Wilder. He 
not only stars in the film but is also the 
writer, director and producer—a qua- 
druple task he says “makes me want to 
go home and cry sometimes.” Despite 
the obvious comic overtones, Wilder, 42 
insists that his film is romantic at the 
core. Says he: “Everything I write is a 


WILDER & FRIENDS OUT OF THEIR DEPTH IN THE WORLD’S GREATEST LOVER 





love story and emotionally autobio- 
graphical.” 
. 

“I'm not the boldest person in the 
world. In fact, I'm fairly retiring,” says 
Lady Bird Johnson. Yet in 1964, cam- 
paigning for Lyndon, the First Lady 
once made 47 speeches in four days on 
a whistle-stop tour of the South. Back 
on the hustings in Virginia, Lady Bird, 
64, is again gamely speaking at lun- 
cheons and asking audiences to ante up 
contributions at fund raisers. Her mes- 
sage: “I don’t presume to tell Virginians 
about Virginia politics, but I do know 
Chuck Robb.” Robb, 37, her lawyer 
son-in-law, is afler the Democratic nom- 
ination for Lieutenant Governor of Vir- 





ginia. On nights when Daughter Lynda 
heads out campaigning alone with 
Chuck, Lady Bird also likes to play Miz 
Lillian’s role: babysitting for the kids, 
Lucinda, 8, and Catherine, 6 
s 

“I'm in good company,” gloated Ab- 
stract Expressionist Robert Mother- 
well, As the latest artist lo create a wine 
label for the renowned French vintner 
Baron Philippe de Rothschild, 75, 
Motherwell joined the ranks of Picas- 
so, Chagall, Miro and Braque. Titled 
Les Caves (the wine cellars), his design 
is a “primordial image,” he explained 
as he signed and numbered the labels 
on a dozen bottles of 1974 Chateau Mou- 
ton Rothschild in Manhattan. “Chagall 
and Braque did joyful symbols, but I 
have a much deeper feeling about wine,” 





ARTIST MOTHERWELL SIGNS HIS ART ON A BOTTLE 


said Motherwell, who received 16 cases 
of Mouton (approximate value: $5,000) 
for his labors. “It's basic and tradition- 
al. a permanent part of civilization 
a 

Justice was served last week on the 
quiet banks of the Potomac. In his first 
public appearance since he resigned 
from the Supreme Court in November 
1975, William O. Douglas, 78. attend- 
ed the ceremonies dedicating to him 
the 20,200-acre Chesapeake and Ohio 
National Historical Park. The hundreds 
gathered in his honor needed no re- 
minder that it was Douglas who spear- 
headed a campaign to save the 184- 
mile towpath along the C&O canal 
from becoming a highway—in 1954 he 
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LABEL COMMISSIONED BY THE BARON 


led conservationists on an eight-day hike 
from Georgetown to Cumberland, Md 
to publicize the cause. At the dedi 
cation ceremonies, Douglas’ wife Cathy 
unveiled a bust of her husband as six 


Supreme Court Justices, including Chief 


Jastice Warren Burger, looked on 
“Thanks for coming, Chief.” smiled 
Douglas. “This has to be a quorum 

Though he looked frail and gaunt in 
his wheelchair. he made some appro- 
priate ad lib remarks in a thin. reedy 


voice and promised his audience to 
get well and hike again “the whole 
distance 

o 


At Yale everything seemed to be 
happening al once. Among the recip- 
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ients of honorary degrees was a well- 
tanned and teary-eyed Gerald Ford, 
who received a standing ovation as Pres- 
ident Kingman Brewster read his ci- 
tation: “It took someone to get the house 
clean in time for the birthday party 
Somehow, you managed to gel us ready 
to celebrate. Like the tall ships. you were 
a symbol of stately and cheerful seren- 
ity.” Brewster, who was leaving the uni- 
versity after 14 often stormy years as 
president, then got a surprise honorary 
degree himself ("You have been the dis- 
turber of placid assumptions and the 
preserver of the peace’). Amid the aza 
leas and tulips of his campus residence 
Brewster was later sworn in as U.S. Am 
bassador to Great Britain. The man who 
administered the oath of office: Cyrus 
Vance, his old friend and as Secretary 
of State. his new boss, who had inter 
rupted his talks at Geneva to fly back 
at his own expense to watch his son Cy- 
rus Vance Jr. graduate with the class 
of°77 
. 

Some enchanted evening. they al 
ways said. Mary Martin and Ethel 
Merman would appear together in a 
And so 
it finally happened in a one-night ben- 
efit replete with hoops and hoopla and 
costumes from South Pacific. Gypsy and 
of course, Hello, Dolly! Briefly joining 


two-woman show on Broadway 


the high jinks onstage were the likes of 


Yul Brynner, Burgess Meredith, Joel 
Grey and Geoffrey Holder who 
kicked up their heels in an all-male cho 
rus line. When it was over, Ethel. 68 
sighed, “I'm on Cloud Nine.” and Mary 
63. was still savoring the roars of the au 
dience. “It was like we had hit twelve 
home runs at Yankee Stadium.” Nat 
urally there is talk about repeating the 
evening as a television special, but Mary 
is reluctant. “Id like to keep it as a mem- 
ory, as one of my best memories of this 
little ole planet 


Divorced. Edward W. Brooke. 57 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, and 
Remigia Ferrari-Scacco Brooke, 58. his 
ltalian-born wife: after 30 years of mar- 


riage, nine years of separation, two 
daughters: in Cambridge, Mass 
- 
Died. Carlos Lacerda, 63. fiery 


flamboyant anti-Communist journalist 
publisher and politician: of a heart at- 
tack; in Rio de Janeiro. As governor of 
Guanabara state, which included Rio de 
Janeiro, he vociferously supported mil- 
itary leaders in overthrowing President 
Joao Goulart in 1964. Briefly thereafter 
a contender for President himself. he 
eventually, in 1969, was stripped of his 
political rights for opposing the military 
regime 
. 

Died. Robert Maynard Hutchins 
78, iconoclastic educator who became 
president of the University of Chicago 
at 30; of kidney disease; in Santa Bar 
bara, Calif. As the youthful dean of the 
Yale Law School and then president and 
chancellor of the University of Chicago 
for 22 years. Hutchins was a foe of “triv 
ialization” and vocationalism. Believing 
that education required exposure to the 
original works of distinguished thinkers 
he introduced the Great Books course 
at Chicago. Another innovation was the 
flexible “Chicago Plan,” which allowed 
students to enter and leave the univer 
sity whenever they could pass the en- 
trance and final examinations. Hutchins 
later served as editorial chairman of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, associate di- 
rector of the Ford Foundation, and pres- 
ident of the Fund for the Republic 
which fought for civil liberties and be- 
came an immediate target of McCar- 
thyism. Its resources were used to found 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, a think tank that Hutchins 
headed for 15 years, resuming its pres- 
idency in 1975 when it was in disarray 

. 

Died. General Lewis Blaine Her- 
shey, 83, director of the Selective Ser 
vice (1941-70), who supervised the draft 
of 14.5 million Americans: in Angola 
Ind. Hershey enlisted in the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard in 1911 
with an Army artillery unit in World 
War | and later became a member of 
the Army-Navy committee that laid the 
groundwork for the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. A target of an- 
tiwar protesters during the Viet Nam 
War. he countered by calling them “en- 
emies of the U.S.” and urging draft 
boards to step up their induction. While 
instituting the draft by lottery and the 
volunteer army, President Nixon eased 
Hershey out of office in 1970, making 
him a presidential adviser on manpower 
mobilization, When he retired from the 
Army at 79, Hershey was the oldest mil 
itary man on active duty 


went to France 
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ENGRAVING OF 19TH CENTURY CLERGYMAN ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT 


God, Women and the Power Effete 


THE FEMINIZATION OF AMERICAN CULTURE 
by ANN DOUGLAS 
403 pages. Knopf. $15. 


Ann Douglas is a 35-year-old Amer- 
ican literature scholar with a provoca- 
tive thesis. It is that U.S. mass consum- 
er culture was born about 150 years ago 
in the pious alliance of middle-class 
women and the liberal Protestant cler- 
gy of the Northeast, Expansionist, mas- 
culine America was also getting started 
at this time but, argues the author, the 
period was one of intellectual and spir 
itual decline 

Douglas reasons thus: the stern, rig- 
orous theology of the Puritan fathers was 
eventually weakened by the less de- 
manding beliefs of such sects as Con- 
gregationalism and Unitarianism 
Women, once full working partners in 
clearing and planting the New World 
were turned by industrialization and 
commerce into homemakers and 
clotheshorses. Shunted to the sidelines, 
these women and the liberal clergy 
sought power as guardians of art, liter 
ature and refinement. America’s senti- 
mental education began. Feeling be- 
came more prized than thinking 
Popular literature grew trashier at the 
same time that magazine and book pub- 
lishing was burgeoning. Narcissism 
flourished, and with it a greater appe- 
lite for the products and kitsch of pop- 
ular culture 

To support this bold brief. Douglas 
who teaches at Columbia University 
has rummaged through the cultural bric- 
a-brac of American Victoriana—minis- 
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terial bombast, dreadful 19th century 
novels, and fatuous, hypocritical ladies 
magazines. She has made the proper 
linkages to British Victorianism and 
German romantic philosophy. She has 
analyzed the lives and works of 30 wom- 
en and 30 liberal clergymen (there was 
a high percentage of literary Unitari- 
ans). There is an excellent chapter on 
the life of Margaret Fuller, the Amer- 
ican Transcendentalist who challenged 
the sentimental female stereotype by 
participating in the activity and danger 
of Italy’s struggle for independence 
Douglas also offers a penetrating chap- 
ter in which the works of Herman Mel- 
ville are seen as bitter social criticisms 
subtly designed to repudiate the values 
of the reader 

Anti-Intellectualism. Though 
steeped in the 19th century, Douglas 
takes an important part of her text from 
Richard Hofstadter’s Anti-Intellectual- 
ism in American Life (1963). In the 
heavy, bunkered prose of the embattled 
intellectual, the historian wrote that “to 
the extent that it becomes accepted in 
any culture that religion is largely an af- 
fair of the heart or of the intuitive qual 
ities of the mind and that the rational 
mind is irrelevant or worse. so far it will 
be believed that the rational faculties are 
barren or perhaps dangerous.” 

Hofstadter’s book rode a main- 
stream of the national experience, His 
words applied to the egghead-baiting 
and benign neglect of the “50s, but they 
were also prophetic for the drug culture 
of the ‘60s and the trivialized mysticism 
of the "70s. The Feminization of Amer- 





TYPICAL SENTIMENTAL MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 


ican Culture attempts to tap an under- 
ground current. It is that meandering 
flow of frustrations, veiled hostilities and 
confusions about power and innocence 
so common to the powerless 
Harriet Beecher Stowe shrewdly 
perceived the women that Douglas 
writes about as the “Pink and White 
Tyranny.” This, according to the author, 
was “the drive of the 19th century Amer- 
ican women to gain power through the 
exploitation of their feminine identity 
as their society defined it.” Respectable 
women would, in effect, profit by turn- 
ing themselves into grotesques of sen- 
timentality—vulnerable, unselfish crea- 
tures dedicated, as one clergyman put 
it, to “the world’s comfort and blessing.” 
The crude sexual equivalent is the street- 
walker whose bizarre costumes are in- 
tended to match her customers’ porno- 
graphic fantasies 
Douglas has little difficulty demon- 
strating Victorian America’s perver- 
sions of intellect and emotion. They 
were generously paraded in popular 
novels and magazines of the mid-1800s 
—the overwhelming number of which 
were written by and for women. There 
was a type of story in which women who 
had suffered male brutality exacted the 
dubious revenge of Christian forgiveness 
or “punitive mercy.” Consolation lit- 
erature like Stepping Heavenward (1869) 
took the sting out of death by furnish- 
ing heaven with the comforts of home 
Guides to female etiquette competed 
vigorously for attention, while they ad- 
vised their readers to shun the crudities 
of the business world. The Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, a Connecticut Congregation- 
alist, spoke of women’s “beautiful er- 
rand.” and Sarah Hale, editor and writ- 
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Godey'’s Lady's Book, envisioned 
a true Christian civilization in which 


men were more like women and wom 


er for 


en more like angels 
Whether such banalities are the 
causes or the effects of mass consumer 
culture is a question for unrewarding cir- 
cular arguments. That banality is essen- 
tial in selling most of the culture’s goods 
and services is unarguable. Douglas’ 
feminization” is also very real and it 
still goes on. even when masquerading 
as women’s liberation. In a recent ad a 
comely Ms. tells her mechanic what she 
thinks is wrong with her car. The mes 
sage carried below: “Sometimes to 
zoom in on the problem it takes a 
woman's touch.” The image of female 
competence is married to the suggestion 
that feminine intuition exists. Douglas 
may be a bit of a cultural elitist but she 
would never define liberation as having 
it both ways R.Z. Sheppard 


Royal Flush 


THE ABANDONED WOMAN 
by RICHARD CONDON 
317 pages. Dial. $8.95. 


When novelists take liberties with 
historical events, they have a pat de- 
fense: if things did not happen that way 
they should have. In embroidering upon 
the stormy marriage between the Prince 
of Wales (later George IV) and Caro- 








line of Brunswick, Novelist Richard 
Condon takes this defense and stands it 
on its head. If things did not happen to 
the real people involved as they are de- 
scribed in The Abandoned Woman, so 
much the better for them 

Condon’s 15th novel is a brittle com- 
edy of bad manners. His prince is a dis- 
solute leech on the public treasury who 
agrees to marry his German cousin only 
because Parliament will then begin to 
cover his royal debts. After meeting his 
intended, the prince whines that he is 
going to have to live with that smelly 
thing for the rest of my life.” In a char- 
acteristic gesture. he appoints his cur 
rent mistress as Caroline's lady of the 
bedchamber. For her part, Caroline 
quickly takes the cut of the prince’s jib 
and calls him a “slobbering, drunken. ef- 
feminate pig 

Public Affection. The emissaries 
who manufactured this marriage should 
have recalled it. Instead, husband and 
wile set out on a pitched battle that 
lasts some 25 years. The prince wants 
to flush Caroline out of his life. Her 
goal is “the mental and physical de 
struction of my husband and the even- 
tual isolation from him of all public 
affection.” Politicians come to this par- 
ty, the Whigs siding with the prince in 
the hopes of discrediting George III 


and the Tories. The prince spurs ar 
invesugation to show that Caroline 
is guilly of adultery. Cagily. she gives 
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fits a Body Billfold: 
These days, every body's into a different look. A look that fits 
And the one billfold for that look is the Body Billfold. Because 
the Body Billfold is made of leather so soft and flexible you'd 
think it’s alive. Without all the lumps and bumps 

that can come between you and the look 


you're looking for. So no matter what shape 
you're in, every body fits a Body Billfold 
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SUSPECTED ADULTERESS CAROLINE 
Introducing the smirk 


her pursuers ample suspicion but no 
proof. 

Condon treats these complicated 
forces as if they all added up to the 
mechanism of a cuckoo clock. The char- 
acters pop in and out of beds and pub- 
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lic favor with predictable but amusing 
regularity. Condon’s style. which has 
seemed preachy and sodden in recent 
years, achieves some of the snap and 
malice that enlivened such earlier works 
as The Oldest Confession and The Man- 
churian Candidate. Caroline, he writes, 
“tends to overdress except alt the bod- 
ices, Which are cut so low, the gossip 
goes, that one can see the top of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith's head.” Or, with more sub- 
tlety: “She sets her own fashions in 
dress and, in consequence. introduces 
the smirk to British society,” 

Sharp Edge. In a note at the be- 
ginning. Condon warns that “this is not 
a history.” In a note at the end, he in- 
sists that except for several fictional 
characters and situations, “the rest is 
starkest history as it was lived.” Both 
statements cannot be true, but it hardly 
matters. The Abandoned Woman is nei- 
ther a profound distortion of the record 
nor a historical exposé. but rather an 
act of literary sword swallowing. It is a 
tale with plenty of sharp edge and no vis- 
ible point Paul Gray 


Escape to Loneliness 


AMERICAN HUNGER 
by RICHARD WRIGHT 
146 pages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 


All his life. from his violence-scarred 
childhood in Mississippi to his self-im 
posed exile in Paris where he died, aged 
52. Black Novelist Richard Wright was 
an outsider. His existence, in fact. was 
a series of painful partings as he gave 
up family, friends. roots, Communism 
and finally his country. He was at home 
only in the demonic narrative drive and 
descriptive intensity that produced Na- 
rive Son and Black Boy 

In this fragment of an autobiogra- 
phy. written in the early 1940s but with- 
held from publication until now, Wright 
tells of his tumultuous. troubled early 
manhood. In his 20s he left the South 
for Chicago. where he found relief from 
the physical brutality of Mississippi. But 
he was introduced to subtler forms of in 
timidation. If the whites no longer 
kicked him, they inevitably stepped on 
the spot that Wright was mopping in 
the hospital laboratory and tracked the 
dirty water around. “If Lever really hot 
ly hated unthinking whites,” he recalls 
“it was then. Not once during my en 
Ure slay al the institute did a single white 
person show enough courtesy to avoid a 
wel step.” 

Wright's first crisis of conscience 
came when. as a dishwasher, he no- 
ticed a white cook spitting into the 
soup. To tell or not to tell the boss 
Was the question. In the South, such tat- 
Uing would have led to his being fired 
He pondered his dilemma: “1 wondered 
if a Negro who did not smile and grin 
was as morally loathsome to whites 
as a cook who spat into the food.” 
Virtue, in this instance. triumphed 
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RICHARD WRIGHT IN PARIS, 1960 
Seeing with mor ning-glor y eyes 


The cook was dismissed; Wright stayed 

In the 1930s Wright embraced the 
interracial promise of the Communist 
Party. With “eyes as round and open 
and wet as morning-glories.” he made 
the first real emotional commitment of 
his life. But it was not, as they say, a lwo 
way street. The party was interested in 
him only insofar as it could use him 
He was promptly elected executive sec- 
retary of his unit because the faction sup- 
porting him figured that the opposition 
would not dare vole against a bona fide 
Negro 

As unit boss, Wright had to deal with 
a fiery newcomer who, presumably act- 
ing on orders from above, denounced a 
veteran Communist and almost broke 
up the organization. Suddenly the in 
truder disappeared, and Wright learned 
that he had been returned to the men- 
tal asylum from which he had escaped 
“What kind of club did we run,” thought 


Wright, “that a lunatic could step into 
it and help run it? Were we all so mad 
that we could not detect a madman 
when we saw one?” 

Though Wright had only a grade- 
school education and worked at menial 
jobs, he was constantly under suspicion 
as an intellectual. “He talks like a 
book.” a comrade complained. Observed 
Wright: “That was enough to condemn 
me forever as bourgeois.” Disregarding 
warning signals, he tried to interview 
partly members for a series of articles ex- 
plaining Communism to the Negro 
masses. Party suspicion became sulfu- 
rous. A comrade pointedly reminded 
him that intellectuals were frequently 
shot in the Soviet Union, Wright became 
certain that if his American comrades 
ever came to power, that would be his 
fate as well. “I began to feel an 
emotional isolation that I had not 
known in the depths of the hate-ridden 
South.” 

Tearful Confession. The book 
concludes with his recollection of an 
American version of the Moscow purge 
trials in which a friend of Wright's is 
charged with antiparty activity. Guilty 
of none of the charges. he tearfully con- 
fesses to them all. Wright violates party 
rules by walking out of the trial. During 
a May Day parade, he is pummeled out 
of the ranks by his white comrades while 
his black comrades look on approvingly 
Wright sums up his party experience 

Writing had to be done in loneliness 
and Communism had declared war 
upon human loneliness.” The author 
was thus liberated to loneliness, where 
he earned a lofty niche in American 
literature Edwin Warner 
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Sears RoadHandler. 
Better after 40,000 miles 
than Federal standards say 
a new tire has to be. 


“Proof of Performance” facts 
about Sears best Steel-Belted 
Radial, the tire that ran the 
route of the Pony Express. 
With 40,000 miles of relentless day 
and night driving already behind 
them, four Sears RoadHandlers set 
out to tame the rugged 2,000 mile 
route of the old Pony Express 
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The war m-up over, we put them 
to the real test: Department of Trans 
portation Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standard 109 for new tires 

Results? Sears RoadHandlers ex 
ceeded every government require 
ment, e.g. for strength, heat resist 
ance and bead unseating (keeping 
the tire on the rim in hard turns) 

Even when subjected to X-ray 
examination of the complete tire, 
these RoadHandlers showed no 
failure of any kind anywhere 

No wonder they're Sears best 
Steel-Belted Radial 


(by an impressive 
15%) the original 
Sears Steel-Belted 
Radial that beat the 
Baja 

Two more facts 
12.5% more rubber 
ineets the road for 


= ; quicker, surer stops 
15% better wet cornering And more Water is 


than Sears original channeled alone 5 
Steel-Belted Radial. tread grooves instead 
A new wel cornering tractior ol 4 to help prevent 
record for Sears tires! Under — /ivdroplaning (skid- 
carefully controlled labora ding on the thin film 
tory conditions at Calspan of water between a 
Tire Research Facility, rainy road and the 
Sears RoadHandler beat tire’s surface) 


Tire and Auto Centers 


and Catalog. 


“Straight talk, good values 
and satisfaction.” 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 1977 
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Heart of Darkness 


CREDITORS 


by AUGUST STRINDBERG 


When Strindberg’s four-year-old son 
asked him whether God could see in the 
dark. the playwright answered: “No, but 
Papa can 

All of Strindberg’s life and work was 
a long ‘night's journey into night lit only 
by the searing flashes of his erratic ge- 
nius. If his son had asked him for a def- 
inition of hell. he would have answered 

Hell is women.” for he neuroli- 
cally afflicted with the conviction that 
they were the demons at the heart of 


was 


darkness 

In Creditors, which is being given a 
potent revival at Joseph Papp’s Public 
Theater in Manhattan. Strindberg re 
turns to this broody theme but with 
traces of self-mocking humor and shy 
tendrils of affection that lighten his cus 
tomarily Stygian mood 

Nonetheless. the battle of the sexes 
turns Oul. as ever, to be a 
locaust. The combatants 
two husbands. The first husband (Rip 
Torn) arrives incognito to strike up a 
friendship with the second husband 
(John Heard). an artist at a Swedish re 
hotel. Systematically, satanically 
the older man destroys the younger. He 
suggests that he give up painting to be- 
come a sculptor and then deplores his 
sculpting. He fears about his 
health, plants doubts about his wife's 
fidelity and certainties about her leech 
ing parasitism 

When the wife (Geraldine Page) ap 
pears. the first husband proceeds to win 


minor ho 


one wife and 


sort 


arouses 


her back while his successor eavesdrops 


76 


in agony 
Strindberg, of course, means us to view 
the wife as the catalytic agent in both 
men’s pain and disaster 

What comes through is something 
larger than that 
of ominous guilt and the specific. fatal- 
istic conviction that an individual can 
only choose between crippling depen 
dency or terrifying isolation. It is a mea- 
sure of Strindberg’s enduring power as 
a dramatist that he can inflict upon his 
characters and upon us the abnormal 
tensions he felt himself. The night clos- 
es in like an unrelenting vise until only 
the nightmare remains 

The cast is superbly fitted to its task 
John Heard. as the second husband, is 
an appealingly stingless jellyfish. De- 
spite her slightly mannered delivery of 
certain lines 
quettish flirt while remaining a sexual 
feline with unretracted claws. Rip Torn 
has an affinity for Strindberg: he drinks 
up his part as if it were hemlock with a 
sprig of mint. A frequently underesti 
mated actor. Torn exudes a combustible 
sense of imminent danger that makes 
him one of the most powerful presences 
on the US. stage T.E. Kalem 


from the neighboring room 


There is a general sense 


Geraldine Page is a co 


Vandal Sacks Atreus 


AGAMEMNON 
by AESCHYLU 


Revisionist drama has become the 
bane of the theater. It is merciful that 
Shakespeare. Chekhov and Aeschylus 
are not alive to view the bizarre “im- 
provements” inflicted upon their classic 
works by the whims of directors like Pe- 
ter Brook and Andrei Serban 


To the Rumanian-born Serban. who 
has become the latest fad hero of the self 
styled experimentalists. the text is sim 
ply a mask that must be ripped off to 
reveal the unconscious. trrauional blood 
flow of the play. The dramatist is pre 
sumed unable to capture the Id of his 
work in words, so the director imposes 
a distracting new subtext that blurs 
blots out or mangles the real text. In 
The Cherry Orchard, earlier this season 
Serban altered the living space of Che 
khov’s drama toa kind of surrealistic all 
white silo in which Mme. Ranevskaya 
ricocheted around without any discern 
ible contact with her beloved home 

With Agamemnon, Serban 
takes liberties that amount to license 
King Agamemnon (Jamil Zakkai) has 
returned from the Trojan War with a 
concubine, Cassandra (Priscilla Smith) 


again 


His wife Clytemnestra (also played by 
Smith) has taken a lover, Aegisthus (also 
played by Zakkai). Clytemnestra bears 
an implacable hatred toward Agamem 
non for the blood sacrifice of their 
daughter Iphigenia. The king had court- 
ed the gods’ favoring winds for the voy- 
age to Troy. Agamemnon and Cassan 
dra enter the House of Atreus to be 
brutally butchered by Clytemnestra 

If the playgoer were unfamiliar with 
the story, Serban’s version might con- 
vince him that he had happened upon 
some weird and obscure tribal ritual 
The dialogue descends to incantatory 
gibberish, bogus Greek and _ primal 
screams. There are enough flaming pots 
trundled about the stage and so many 
candlelit processions of the Hollywood 
extras variety as lo suggest a new source 
of lighting for the World Trade Center 

The dances jaggedly choreo- 
graphed, incidental music has the tex- 
ture of a blind fog, and the costumes 
might have been purchased on the Skid 
Row of the Casbah. The acting is on 
the high school epic level—strident. col 
lision-prone and panicky. Lincoln Cen 
ter’s Vivian Beaumont Theater ought to 
be declared a disaster area T.E.K. 
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The new$2984 Cott. 
Isnt a Datsun. 
Isnt a Toyota. 

Its a lot of little Dodge 


The new Dodge Colt is 
such a lot of car, it's got Mr. D. 
and Mr. T. confused. Because Colt 
offers you the value you'd expect 
from this import, plus Dodge Colt 
sales and service coast to coast. 

47 MPG highway, 30 
MPG city. Colt will give you 
great mileage, according to EPA 


"Very hice, Mr D! 
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Dodge 


[| Dodge Colt. It's a lot of little 


A PROOUCT 
CHRYSLER COMPORATION 


estimates** Your mileage may 
vary, according to your car's 
condition, equipment, and your 
driving habits. And Dodge Colt 
runs on either regular or unleaded 
gas. 

Looking for a long list of 
standard features? Well, you get it 
on all of our '77 Colt models. Even 
our lowest priced two-door coupe 
gives you whitewall tires, two 
reclining bucket seats, tinted glass 


Lthoughr It was Yours, Mr 7." 


a 


in all windows, carpeting, adjustable 
steering column, simulated wood- 
grained instrument panel, four- 
speed manual transmission, quiet 
sound insulation, trip odometer, 
locking gas cap, and electric rear 
window defroster. 

And we offer you an optional 
automatic transmission to go with 
the standard 1.6 liter engine 

So if you're thinking 
“import; think about Dodge 
Colt. It's not a Datsun. Nota Toyota. 
For $2984, it's a lot of little Dodge. 
See it at your Dodge Colt Dealer's. 
“Manufacturer's suggested retail price, not 
including destination charge, taxes, title, and 
options. California prices higher. 

**Equipped with standard 1.6 liter engine, 
four-speed manual transmission, and 3.31 
rear axle ratio. California mileage lower. 













Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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